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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


More About Man the Unknown 


ECENTLY we referred editorially to “Man the 
Unknown,” by the distinguished French-Amer- 
ican scientist, Dr. Alexis Carrel,* and stated 

the conditions out of which the book grew. He says 
in substance that there remains a vast unexplored area 
in the midst of the research of the age. That unex- 
plored area is man himself. The need of exploration is 
acute because we are making a new world for man 
to dwell in, and we do not know whether it will be good 
for him or bad. In fact, Dr. Carrel thinks that it is 
bad for him, physically, mentally, morally. He mar- 
shals facts which seem to show that man is deterioriat- 
ing. Plenty of cranks have said the same thing, but 
it brings us up with a sudden jerk to have a man of 
Dr. Carrel’s prodigious knowledge say it. It is 
headline news, but it will get no headlines. It ought 
to attract the attention of every minister, but it 
probably will not. It ought to stir the hundred-per- 
centers, but unless they can get a whiff of Communism, 
they will go back to their bonus pie and pudding. 
After Dr. Carrel’s chapters on “The Need of a Better 
Knowledge of Man” and “The Science of Man,” the 
author has some chapters which are written for lay- 
men, but which are easier reading for doctors—“‘Body 
and Physiological Activities,’ “Mental Activities,” 
“Tnward Times” and ‘‘Adaptive Functions.’’ He com- 
ments on our amazing make-up—the cells and societies 
of cells, digestion, sex functions, nervous system, 
illusions, causes of disease, body and soul, intuition, 
clairvoyance, the esthetic, the mystic, prayer, inward 
time, rejuvenation, the adaptive functions and their 
disuse in modern civilization, and much more. 

Then we are ready for the two greatest chapters. 
The materialists have become disgusted by this time 
and have flung the book down, but they have only 
hurt themselves in doing it. 

In the chapter on the individual he says that 
there are no human beings in nature, only individuals. 
The one is a Platonic concept, the other is the being 
“who acts, lives, suffers, fights and dies.’”’ We need 
the abstract ideas, however, to throw light on our 
science of concrete man. The colossal mistakes of edu- 


*Man, the Unknown. By Alexis Carrel. Harper and Brothers. 
New York. Price $3.50. 


cation, of medicine, of sociology, come from dealing 
with man as a symbol, instead of as an individual. 
Not only do finger prints show individuality, but all 
the tissues and humors of the body are individual. 
“It is probable,” he says, ‘that, among the gigantic 
crowds of human beings who have inhabited the earth, 
no two individuals have ever been of identical chemical 
construction.”’ No two have ever reacted to noise, 
danger, food, cold, heat, microbes, in the same way. 
In no two have mental, structural, humoral individual- 
ities blended in the same way. Every man knows he 
is unique, and science proves that uniqueness is real. 
We who have preached the gospel of individualism 
perhaps have builded better than we knew. 

There are, of course, various types of individuals, 
and in the study of man, the first step is to get at the 
essential characteristics of an individual and his pos- 
sibilities, but because the study is hard we have done 
little or nothing with it. Parents and educators share 
a man’s ignorance of himself. The doctor, too, lives 
in an imaginary world; with rare exceptions, he 
sees only the diseases described in his books, when he 
needs to see the organic, humoral and psychological 
personality of the individual. No greater blow was 
ever leveled at excessive specialization in medicine 
than we find here. The argument fits the clergy as 
well. In the study that Dr. Carrel indicates, a beauti- 
ful new light is thrown on genetics, but the need of 
understanding the environment is just as strongly set 
forth. In our study of man, we need to consider the 
frontiers of the life of each individual. How far do 
we reach? Is the skin the dead line, or do we project 
ourselves across seas and continents in some way not 
yet understood? He declares that it is scientific to say 
that we do. It may be an exceptional fact, but it is 
a fact and to be reverenced as a fact. And it seems 
also “‘as if there were in certain individuals a psychical 
element capable of traveling in time.” What a re- 
birth of faith would come to the world if it could 
accept this. 

The last chapter on “The Remaking of Man,’ 
opens with this majestic utterance: ‘Science, which 
has tranformed the material world, gives man the 
power of transforming himself. It has unveiled some 
of the secret mechanisms of his life. It has shown him 
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how to alter their motion, how to mold his body and 
his soul on patterns born of his wishes. For the first 
time in history, humanity, helped by science, has be- 
come master of its destiny. But will we be capable of 
using this knowledge of ourselves to our real advan- 
tage? To progress again, man must remake himself. 
And he cannot remake himself without suffering. For 
he is both the marble and the sculptor. In order to 
uncover his true visage he must shatter his own sub- 
stance with heavy blows of his hammer. He will 
not submit to such treatment unless driven by neces- 
sity. While surrounded by the comfort, the beauty, 
and the mechanical marvels engendered by technology, 
he does not understand how urgent is this operation. 
He fails to realize that he is degenerating. Why should 
he strive to modify his ways of being, living and think- 
ing?” 

A most fortunate event, however, occurred in our 
history. Our great edifice of finance and economics 
collapsed. Dr. Carrel suggests that the cause of the 
collapse is not entirely economic, but that the cor- 
ruption and stupidity of politicians and financiers 
have played a part. The general lowering of men- 
tality and morality are involved. What extraordinary 
comment! Here where we are so intelligent and noble, 
as we may learn from every fourth of July orator, 
this man believes that our neglect of the feeble- 
minded and our tolerance of criminals and our ex- 
clusive preoccupation with money, indicate a lowering 
of the average of ability and goodness. The evil is 
not irreparable, but it will take a mental and material 
revolution to effect the change needed. He thinks 
that we can do it. But what he does not know is 
whether or not we will have to go through chaos to 
effect the great change. His question is, ““Are we 
capable of renovating ourselves, of avoiding the cata- 
clysms which are imminent and of continuing our 
ascension?”’” A simple question lies back of this: Can 
we learn to distinguish between quantitative qualities 
and qualitative? Some time back in our thinking we 
took a turn in the road where organic structures 
and mechanical adaptations “‘assumed a far greater 
reality than thought, pleasure, sorrow, and beauty.” 
If science would leave the path that it has followed 
since the renaissance, “‘the study of moral, esthetic and 
religious functions would appear as indispensable as 
that of mathematics, physics, and chemistry.” 

Just as strongly, however, Dr. Carrel opposes the 
cult of the mind. He wants no dualism. He urges 
intellectual and moral universalism—a study of all 
that is in man and in society. He thinks Freud has 
done more harm than the mechanist. 

Where should there be found in our modern world 
sympathy for these ideas if not in the church? Where 
in the church should there be found keen appreciation 
of the contribution that this man is making if not in 
the Universalist Church? Of course, if the average of 
intelligence in the church and its ministry is lower than 
that outside, and if we are not gs moral as scientists, 
we shall not take a pesition of leadership in the in- 
tellectual and moral revolution that is called for. 
“There is no more beautiful and dangerous adventure 
than the renovation of mcdern man.” 

There is going to be a great outcry against Dr. 
Carrel. The scientists, the doctors, the pedagogues, 


the sociologists, the clergy, the politicians and many 
more will attack him. And there will be reason for 
the attack undoubtedly here and there. He says 
some things about democracy that we do not like. 
He doesn’t know as many country people strong from 
their battle with storms as we know. But we who 
believe as he believes that man belongs not only to the 
surface of the earth but to a world that stretches be- 
yond time and space, owe it to ourselves and to the 
interests committed to our care, to read and reread 
what he says. 


THE PLANS FOR JANUARY 


N Chicago Dr. Etz declared that the editor of the 
Leader was wrong in referring to money-raising in 
the present movement to wake up the Universalist 
Church. He said that it is a spiritual awakening that 
the Board and the General Superintendent have in 
their minds and in their hearts. That is all the better. 
Let first things be put first. We pray that power may 
be given to all in the work. God knows that all of 
us need it. Apparently the Chicago meetings in be- 
half of this movement were a success. 

Now Dr. Etz, Dr. Macpherson and others will 
seek to arouse the Fast. Several important meetings 
are scheduled for Boston and the Fast in the opening 


weeks of the new year. 
* * 


THE METHODISTS PROBABLY WILL UNITE 


HE plan of union for Methodist churches has 
been released. In short, it provides for the com- 
plete merger of three separate denominations: 

the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church. The name of the new church will be 
simply the Methodist Church. In it will be 8,000,000 
members, 30,000,000 adherents, and over 6,000,000 
Sunday school pupils. 

In a speech in the Senate John C. Calhoun once 
said: ‘‘The strong ties which held each denomination 
together formed a strong cord to hold the whole Union 
together. The first of these cords which snapped 
under the explosive force of slavery agitation was that 
of the powerful Methodist Episcopal Church.” Be- 
cause of the extreme difficulty of making any change in 
the form of church organizations, three-quarters of a 
century have passed without the reunion of Metho- 
dists. Many of our acquaintance even now question 
the advisability of it. ‘Why spend so much time and 
strength to bring it about?” they ask. ‘Why don’t 
they go on as they are?” 

The commissioners who made the plan say that it 
will heal divisions that have led to weakening compe- 
tition and rivalry, that it will present a united Metho- 
dist front against aggressive forces of irreligion and 
immorality, that it will bring into one living organism 
the millions who have a common pride in their origin 
and who have worked together in moral crusades and 
missionary activities, that it will do away with costly 
duplication of administrative boards and societies, 
and that it will afford to other denominational familics 
an example of reintegration which is sadly needed at a 
time when the strength of Protestantism in America is 
frittered away in operating the excessive ecclesiastical 
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machinery of hundreds of sects, sub-sects, and sub- 
sub-sects.”’ 

Every commissioner of the three denominations 
voted for the plan. It stands a good chance to be 
adopted in the different conferences which will pass 
on it. 

We congratulate the Methodists of all three de- 
nominations who have made this plan upon their sense, 
their courage, their breadth of view and their patience. 


ce 


THE WESLEYAN ASSOCIATION 


HILE Dr. Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald 
was on his way to India to counsel Methodist 
churches and conferences, the Wesleyan As- 

sociation, owners of Zion’s Herald, held their annual 
meeting and banquet in Boston. Dr. Gilroy spoke 
for the editors of religious papers and John R. Mott 
for the church at large. 

An editor who has come through the past six or 
seven years with strength unimpaired is a strong man. 
The love and loyalty of his backers was never better 
revealed than at this meeting, with Dr. Hartman on 
the other side of the world. Mr. Mott expressed the 
feeling of all when he declared, “‘He is one of the most 
prophetic and forward-looking religious editors in 
the country.” 


oan ke 


“NEW LETTERS FROM THE STUMP FARM”’’ 


HE Atlantic Monthly has struck a new literary 
vein in the Stump Farm letters. In them, 
Hilda Rose, a woman who weighs only eighty- 
seven pounds, describes life on a frontier farm far up 
in the Canadian northwest. Once she lived in what 
we call civilization and taught school. Now she lives 
far from neighbors with her aged husband, Daddy, 
who is slipping away, and her eighteen-year-old son, 
Kar]. Alone this little family has to face and solve 
problems that most of us solve by stepping to a tele- 
phone or by pressing a button. 

The minister of the English church in that region 
did not put on his winter underwear and he set out 
to walk to an evening meeting. 

“He took the wrong path in the dark and got lost 
and didn’t know it for hours, and then he kept on 
walking all night till a blizzard came up and it grew 
cold. He had no overcoat and had on silk socks and 
low shoes. The mounted police had all the men and 
the Indians out hunting for him and after two days he 
was found, nearly dead from the cold. He is going to 
live, but the doctor took off his toes. We are glad he 
will, for he is a fine young man. It is so easy to get lost 
where the settlers are only a fringe on the great un- 
known.” 

Fragments of sentences stick to the mind after 
reading these letters. The three friends in New York 
had sent in some of the little things that this brave 
woman needed, but for which she would not ask until 
- they forced the facts out of her. ‘Fifty candles came 
by mail, so I have a light at night.” ‘“The overall 
cloth was what I had wished for so long.”” ‘‘When you 
wrote that help would come at Christmas I wondered 
what you meant . . . I amsending out for a pair of 
rubber boots for Karl that he long has needed and the 


liniment for Daddy and his medicine besides. We will 
get the flour we need, and that is a big load off my 
shoulders.” 

One bundle sent in came wrapped in ticking, “‘and 
wasn’t I glad,” said the letters. The ticking on her 
pillows was worn out. 

But this woman makes a curious comment: “TI 
wouldn’t have come so far if it had not been for the 
boy . _ an ideal place to raise a boy.” 

The boy has to get out logs for a new cabin. The 
old homestead is flooded. They must take up a new 
one. There are stables to build, land to clear, fences to 
put up, stock to tend, long journeys out to make for 
anything absolutely needed. And there is no money 
in the country. But when the New York friend wrote 
about the hardships that nothing can help, Hilda Rose 
replied: “It is very true. Some things can not be told. 
But we are very happy together.” 

It takes concrete details like those contained in 
the letters which the Atlantic has been publishing to 
touch our imaginations. All of us who are in fairly 
comfortable circumstances ought to peep into the 
lives of the heroic pioneers of today. The peep will 
enlarge our own lives. 

And after we have done our little for them there 
will come some uneasy thoughts: What are our 
warm houses, rich foods, motor cars, soft clothes, 
Pullmans, telephones, radios, doing to us? And if it is 
something not so good as that which is being done to 
Karl by his surroundings, what can we do about it? 
When does civilization cease to be civilization? Are 
these unseen currents fooling us? Is there a possibility 
that the woman whose letters touch us so deeply is 
better off than we are? 

% * 


HOW EACH HATH BACK 


O matter how uncritical we may be by nature, 
how content with the second best, something 
happens deep within us when we read a sonnet 

like “Tears,” by Lizette Woodworth Reese: 


When I consider Life and its few years— 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the gragg; an hour of fears; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street— 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 


Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 

Chieftains and bards and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 

How each hath back what once he stayed to weep: 
Homer his sight, David his little lad! 


The savage Mencken knew Lizette Reese, for 
both lived in Baltimore, and Mencken called her ‘‘one 
of the imperishable glories of American literature,” 
and “the most distinguished woman that has ever 
lived in this town.” 

Lizette Reese died December 17. If she had 
lived until January 9, she would have been eighty. 
For more than forty-five years she taught in the public 
schools of Baltimore. Both the Shelley prize and the 
Mary P. L. Keats prize were awarded to her. 
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Haggai 2:7, as rendered in our old King 
James’ Version of the Bible. In that ren- 
dering the passage was understood to refer 
to the coming of the Messiah, as one desired by all 
nations. But this translation is not in accord with 
the original text, and the American Revised Version 
renders the passage,’““The precious things of all na- 
tions shall come.’’ That means something less idealis- 
tic—not the desired Messiah, but desired things, 
desired treasures. But even so it was a picture of a 
future time when the glory of the temple at Jerusalem 
would so attract all nations that they would come 
voluntarily bringing their treasures as an offering to 
the God of Israel. 

For my purposes, here, the exact original meaning 
of this passage does not matter. What does matter is 
that ancieyt Israel did expect and desire the coming of 
one who would deliver their nation from bondage to 
other nations and lead them to a great destiny as an 
independent nation commanding the respect of the 
world. Many Old Testament passages testify to this 
hope, and the passage I have quoted simply became 
identified with the hope and desire as expressed in 
these other passages. The old prophets gave utter- 
ance to a conviction that Israel was to be called to doa 
great work in the world, and this conviction was fired 
with a passionate human desire for a leader who would 
guide the nation to the achievement of its mission. 
That was a desire that naturally arises whenever a 
nation is moved by a great vision, while at the same 
time there are disasters that threaten to defeat it. 
This desire had become intense among the Jews by 
the time Jesus arrived on the scene. The dream of a 
Messiah, or a chosen and anointed leader, was in the 
air, and leaders arose again and again in an effort to 
throw off the yoke of the Roman Fmpire, in each in- 
stance claiming to be the promised Messiah, but only 
to perish before the soldiers of Rome. Among them 
Jesus arose, not as a military leader attempting some 
uprising, but as a teacher and a guide seeking by gent- 
ler means to lead the people toward a spiritual freedom 
and into a richer and fuller way of life. But while 
Jesus used no weapon more violent than spoken words, 
he too perished on the cross. His words, however, 
lived, for his followers accepted him as the fulfilment 
of Israel’s ancient expectation, bestowed on him the 
title of Messiah, or Christ, and thought of him as the 
“Desire of All Nations.” Therefore we have now the 
far-flung spread of Christianity as one of the great 
world-religions, and so now again we are celebrating 
Christmas in memory of Jesus who, according to tradi- 
tion, was born in Bethlehem. 

It is to be regretted that the Jews do not share in 
this celebration, and therein lies a tragic story. Un- 
fortunately, as Christianity became the religion of the 
Gentile world, the person of Jesus became a symbol 
far more Greek and Roman than Jewish, and the Jews 
could not recognize him as belonging to them. Then 
came the bitter persecutions of the centuries, and 
Judaism has had to go its own lone way. But let 


this be said, that the history of the Jews has been a 
heroic one. In spite of persecution they have endured, 
and wherever they have been given the opportunity 
they have produced great men and have held up high 
ideals. While they have refused to accept Jesus as 
the promised Messiah, they have not been untrue to 
their own Messianic ideal. If Judaism has not reached 
its goal, neither has Christianity, and when at last 
the visioned destiny of humanity shall have been 
reached Jews will be there as well as Christians among 
the contributors to the great world-cause. 

But as yet we must confess that the coming of 
Jesus and the spread of Christianity have not fulfilled 
the ancient expectation, nor has “the desire of all na- 
tions” been satisfied. Throughout Christendom there 
is evidence of a sense of disappointment—a disap- 
pointment because the world we see today is anything 
but the ideal kingdom of God of which Jesus and the 
old Hebrew prophets dreamed. Poth the Jews who 
would not accept Jesus but continued to look for 
another Messiah, and the Christians who did accept 
Jesus but would not fully commit themselves to his 
idealism and his spirit, have been sadly disappointed. 
In truth, the Messiah has not yet come! 

We have today, therefore, an interesting parallel 
to the ancient Messianic expectation, the same dismay 
rising out of disappointment and disaster, the same 
passionate dream of a better world, and the same 
intense desire for a leader. But there is this difference. 
The ancient expectation was the hope of a baffled 
nation, but today it is a baffled world that yearns for a 
leader that can guide humanity to a better social order. 
First of all, there is the widely prevalent expectation 
of a “‘second coming of Christ.” This has prevailed 
from the very beginning of Christianity. The actual 
life of Jesus was cut short, so short that he obviously 
left his work sadly unfinished. Of all the founders of 
world-religions he lived the shortest life. From the 
first his followers felt that he must come back to earth 
again in some supernatural fashion to complete the 
work of his kingdom. There are passages in the gos- 
pels that indicate that he said he would come back. 
This expectation of a “second coming’’ has persisted 
through the centuries, and it is strong among certain 
groups of Christians today. We liberals are not in- 
terested in the ‘second coming”’ of Jesus in the sense 
in which the Millennialists are looking for him, but we 
are interested in the fact that behind the Millennialist 
hope there is evidence of a very human sense of need, 
a deep-rooted concern for the world, a feeling that all 
is not right with the world’s present trend, and an in- 
stinctive yearning for a leader who shall show us a 
better way. Secondly, it is significant that the 
Theosophists are likewise looking for a great religious 
world-leader. They claim that great master-spirits 
like Jesus come about once in two thousand years, and _ 
therefore another such leader is due to come about this 
time. “te 

But, aside from the beliefs of the religious groups 
referred to, there is today in the minds of many a more 
or less vague yearning for a leader, a wistful desire for 
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an outstanding personality with an influence and a 
power so potent that he shall win the world from its 
materialistic trend and point the way toward a high 
human destiny. At the same time, there are multi- 
tudes of baffled souls who are desperately hoping for 
any kind of leader who can give them work and some- 
thing to eat. These desires and hopes naturally be- 
come very strong in a period of perplexity and dis- 


‘illusionment such as that in which we are now living, 


and we have a very persistent expression of this almost 
universal state of mind in the prophetic voices of our 
time, as they find utterance in sermons, poems, books, 
social movements and groups of liberals and radicals 
who are denouncing the present order of things and 
calling for a new order pictured in all kinds of Utopias. 
When the new order shall have been established, some 
of us will be recognized as true, and perhaps inspired, 


. prophets. 


Thus we have today a “‘desire of nations” that is 
finding expression in forms entirely detached from 
mystical interpretations of ancient scriptures, through 
groups of reformers, radicals and revolutionists who 
are striving in one way or another to introduce changes 
in our social systems. Some of the schemes proposed 
are fantastic and impracticable, others sensible and 
constructive, but all embody an ideal, a dream, and 
an earnest desire for a better world and a happier 
humanity. This dream, this: hope, may well be de- 
scribed as a universal desire, in truth a “desire of all 
nations.” It is a wistful desire, the desire of a world 
that is perplexed and disillusioned. As in the days of 
Jesus, when many leaders sprang up in Israel claiming 
to be the promised Messiah, so in the tumultuous world 
of today leaders are arising, each claiming to have the 
true panacea for the cure of the world’s ills and as- 
suming the right to lead the way to a brighter future. 
Among these are some who are actually great world 
figures, some of them ominous figures. We have 
Mussolini and Hitler leading the hosts of Fascism, 
Stalin the man of steel, Gandhi the gentle Hindu, now 
practically retired, our own President working along 
more conservative lines, and numerous other aspirants 
both small] and great. 

Many are today looking forward with misgiving 
and concern in their wonder as to whither the world is 
plunging. There are those who fear that the very 
foundations of civilization are crumbling, threatened 
by destructive forces that man seems unable to control. 
Certainly our present social order is shaken. But 
actually the situation should be very promising. As 
never before in human history, mankind has now 
the power to determine its destiny whenever it wills 
to do so. Man has been offered the gift of mighty 
forces discovered by science and developed by industry 
and technical skill, and these forces are ready to 
serve us whenever we choose to direct them, ready to 
provide all that is needed for economic well being with 
mind and soul left free for the higher adventures of 
the spirit. This was demonstrated by the so-called 
Technocrats not long ago. Their idea flared up as a 
sensation and was promptly forgotten by a public 
that was not prepared for it, but the idea is sound and 
we shall hear from it again. We have a prophetic 
vision of a great future and we have the power to 
realize it; but we stand perplexed because we do not 


know how to plan, and dismayed because we have no 
leadership that we can fully trust. If ever a great 
world-leader and world-teacher is needed, it is now. 

Christianity has promised a better world, and 
Jesus dreamed of an ideal kingdom ef God; but look 
out upon the world and see how far the vision of Jesus 
has failed to be realized. It is not strange that many 
have been led to believe that Christ must come again 
to complete his work. Other religious faiths have 
looked for the return of their deified moral leaders. 
Balder was a Scandinavian god, the fairest and most 
beautiful of all the gods, but he was killed by Loki, 
an enemy, and an ancient Scandinavian tradition 
looked for Balder’s return. The Aztecs of Mexico 
had a similar tradition about Quetzalcoatl, a deity 
with a fair complexion and flowing beard, who after 
he had fulfilled a mission of benevolence among the 
people embarked upon the Atlantic Sea for the mys- 
terious shores of Tlapallan. He promised that he 
would return on some future day, and that tradition 
lingered long among the Indians of Mexico. The 
hopes of Christian and pagan are sometimes very 
much the same. 

This thought has been beautifully worded by 
Edwin Markham in his poem entitled, ““The Desire 
of Nations.” 

Earth will go back to her lost youth, 

And life grow deep and wonderful as truth, 

When the wise King out of the nearing Heaven comes 
To break the spell of long millenniums— 

To build with song again 

The broken hope of men— 

To hush and heroize the world, 

Under the flag of Brotherhood unfurled. 

And He will come some day: 

Already is His star upon the way! 

He comes, O World, He comes, 

But not with bugle-ery nor roll of doubling drums. 


And when He comes into the world gone wrong, 
He will rebuild her beauty with a song. 

To every heart He will its own dream be: 

One moon has many phantoms in the sea. 

Out of the North the horns will cry to men: 
“‘Balder the Beautiful has come again!” 

The flutes of Greece will whisper from the dead: 
‘Apollo has unveiled his sun-bright head!’’ 

The stones of Thebes and Memphis will find voice: 
“Osiris comes! O tribes of time rejoice!”’ 

And social architects who build the State, 

Serving the Dream at citadel and gate, 

Will hail Him coming through the labor-hum., 
And glad, quick cries will go from man to man: 
Lo, He has come, our Christ, the Artizan— 

The King who loved the lilies, He has come! 


This poem voices all the yearnings of man for the 
coming of a great world-teacher. We recognize in the 
doctrine of the “second coming”’ of Christ the expres- 
sion of a hope that has appeared in many forms. We 
liberals are not without a similar hope, as we too look 
for a better world. As I contemplate the grave issues 
that now confront civilization, I have to confess that I 
find myself in a mood of wistful wishing that some 
pure, strong Master-Spirit may come who shall lead 
humanity into a higher way of life—some man or 
woman of truest character, of perfect poise and clear 
judgment, and with so forceful a presence as to be 
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able to command the attention of the nations and 
make love and brotherhood the law of the world. 

What I am trying to show is that we have in the 
world of today a Messianic hope that is very similar to 
the Messianic hope that prevailed when Jesus was 
born. It is a hope that people always cherish when- 
ever a nation or the world faces a crisis that baffles 
it. It is the hope that is born of a wish for a leader 
and a sense of need for a superman. Unfortunately, 
back of that hope is a lack of confidence in democracy, 
or rather man’s lack of faith in himself. This is there- 
fore a day in which false Messiahs, or dictators, are 
sure to arise and take advantage of this very human 
desire for a leader. In this there lies great danger— 
the danger that a mere demagogue, a charlatan, may 
rise to power. The ignorant and the desperately poor, 
since they have nothing to lose, are ready to follow 
a leader who makes any kind of plausible promise, 
while the true leader—the real Messiah—may fail to 
receive recognition. The world has not been in the 
habit of recognizing its true leaders until after they 
have passed away. 

But there is something better than a literal 
“second coming’ of Christ, something better than 
another world-teacher, Messiah, or superman. If 
such a leader should indeed arise, I shall be happy 
to welcome him, but it is not good to spend our time 
helplessly waiting for him. Rather than just wait 
for a superman, we should be engaged in developing 
and organizing our human resources and our human 
wisdom, convinced that they are sufficient for the 
task, and confident that democracy has the capacity 
to organize a happier world. Instead of the one 
great leader that we can easily wait for in vain, we 
already have in actual fact a host of lesser leaders, 
workers both prominent and obscure who are laboring 


for the good of mankind. We have scientists revealing 
knowledge, poets with a vision, prophetic voices de- 
manding ideals of justice, social workers ministering 
to the needy, engineers and technical experts ready to 
replan our industrial system, and millions of laborers 
waiting only an opportunity to be employed. Never 
before in all the world’s history have we had so many 
people with a social vision, ready to work unselfishly 
for the good of humanity. If the world is lacking in. 
Messianic leadership, that is, the leadership of one 
dominant personality, there is available something far 
better—the Messianic fellowship of a host of good, 
strong, capable men and women whose souls are 
lighted by the Messianic ideal. If we have no actual, 
visible Messiah walking the earth, we have the ancient 
vision of the Hebrew prophets, we have the memory 
of the personality of Jesus, and we can put the vision 
of the prophets and the spirit of Jesus into our own 
lives and into the building of a new social order. 

It is in this spirit that I would observe the Christ- 
mas season. At this time the heart of humanity 
naturally turns to the Christ-Child. The story of the 
birth of Jesus in Bethlehem appeals to all, whether we 
regard the story as history or legend. It is now that 
the spirit of good will rises highest, the impulse to 
help others becomes a bit stronger, and the desire for 
justice and world peace is somewhat keener than 
usual. To everyone who celebrates Christmas in the 
spirit of Jesus the Christ does return. Bethlehem 
need not be far from us, and if we will have it so the 
community in which we live is Bethlehem; for it is 
here through our thought and through our deed, 
through the reach of our vision and interest to all 
nations, and through our consecration to the task 
committed to us, that peace, good will and a better 
world will prevail. 


The Bible in Religious Education 


W.A. Harper 


4i the English speaking world. It was on this 
@ B]| day that the final pages of Myles Coverdale’s 
English version of the Bible came from the 
press, an unknown press it is true—unknown because 
of the hostility of the times to such a venture—but its 
service to mankind is imperishable. That unknown 
press had won the victory for the production of the 
Christian scriptures in the vernacular. Hach year now 
the American Bible Society, founded in 1816, circulates 
more than a million copies of the Bible in more than 
one hundred and seventy-five languages and dialects. 
The British Bible Society does equally well, while the 
several denominations have not neglected their duty 
or privilege along this line. The American Bible So- 
ciety has published and sold, in the nearly six score 
years of its history, almost 250,000,000 copies of the 
Bible complete, the Gospels, the Psalms, and the 
Testaments separately printed. It is safe to say that 
this best seller is the most influential book in history. 
Very properly, therefore, we celebrated the four 
hundredth anniversary of its initial publication in the 
English language. The celebration continued till] 
December 8, which was Bible Sunday, and was ob- 
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served in churches, in schools, colleges, universities, 
and seminaries, and in community centers. 

The National Commemoration Committee sug- 
gested two aims or objectives for the celebration, as 
follows: 


1. The worthy commemoration of four hundred 
years of the printed English Bible through public 
gatherings, with thanksgiving to God for this His gift, 
for its place in the history and life of the English-speak- 
ing peoples, and for those whose labor and sacrifices 
made the Scriptures available to us in our own tongue. 

2. The practical expression of such gratitude and 
interest in efforts to make the Bible the personal pos- 
session of many who do not have it—especially in 
America’s homes—and in stimulating the practice of 
personal and family reading of the Bible and medita- 
tion upon it. ‘ 


Certainly these are worthy objectives—the giving 
of public thanksgiving to God for the unspeakable ben- 
efit of having the Bible accessible in our own language, 
and the inauguration of efforts to make it the personal 


‘ possession of those who do not now possess it. The 


religious educator, however, would reverently add ~ 
a third objective—a consideration of its value in re- 
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ligious education. What is the Bible’s place in re- 
ligious education? 

It is useless so far as character building is con- 
cerned to pronounce encomiums on the beauty and 
truth of the Bible, unless it is used in the solving of the 
life problems of living persons. There is no doubt 
that the Bible has been influential in moulding the 
characters of persons in the past. There is also no 
doubt that the superstitious reverence in which the 
Book has been held in the past no longer influences 
the attitudes of those of the present day. Some one 
has said that our grandfathers believed the Scriptures 
and read them avidly and that our fathers read them 
and believed not, while we ourselves do not even read 
them. That is an overstatement, undoubtedly. There 
are still millions for whom the Bible is the bread of 
life to the soul. There is also a growing company of 
those who appreciate the Bible as the record of men’s 
experience of God, and who find in its pages uplift and 
inspiration for living as well as insight into their life’s 
problems. 


Is the Bible God’s Word? 


Undoubtedly. It contains God’s Word as the 
men and women of each age successively understood 
and interpreted it. And so are the Tripitka of the 
Buddhists, the Classics of the Confucianists, the Vedas 
of the Hindus, the Angas of the Jains, the Koran of the 
Mohammedans, the Ko-ji-ki and the Nihon-gi of the 
Shintoists, the Granth of the Sikhs, the Tao-Teh-King 
of the Taoists, and the Avesta of the Zoroastrians. 
These too are records of the experiences of men in their 
sincere efforts to find and understand God. These sacred 
writings contain God’s Word as the founding fathers 
of these faiths understood it. The sooner we recog- 
nize this the better, and we should act upon it. Pro- 
fessor D. J. Fleming of Union Seminary in New York 
City has stood for this idea for a decade. In two not- 
able books—“‘Attitudes toward Other Faiths,’’ and 
“Ways of Sharing with Other Faiths’’—he has been 
very specific in his suggestions. His latest book, pub- 
lished in 1935, “Ethical Issues Confronting World 
Christians,’ maintains the same attitude. Professor 
Fleming was for ten years a teacher in Forman Chris- 
tian College in Lahore, India, before becoming pro- 
fessor of missions at Union. 

A colleague of Professor Fleming, Professor R. E. 
Hume, professor of the history of religions in Union, 
has the same idea. Professor Hume served as mis- 
sionary of the American Board in India for seven years 
before coming to Union in 1914, where he has taught 
for twenty-one years. His first book, “The World’s 
Living Religions,” was factual. It is an encyclopedia 
in small compass of the world’s surviving religions, 
minus paganism. His latest book is more practical. 
Its title is suggestive, ‘“Treasure House of the World’s 
Living Religions,” in which he undertakes to collect 
the best out of the sacred writings of the world’s living 
religions. His worship service at the end, made up of 
readings from all the world’s Bibles, is hauntingly sug- 


gestive. 
For one who would understand the unique and 


convincing value of the Bible in directing modern . 


living and in solving present-day life problems three 
other books will be found of exceptional value. They 


are, in the order of their publication during 1935: 
Harry Emerson Fosdick—‘‘The Modern Use of the 
Bible.” Muriel Streibert—‘‘Youth and the Bible.” 
Adelaide T. Case—“‘Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Education.”’ 

Long ago Paul in his Mars Hill discourse held the 
same general idea. The Laymen’s Appraisal Com- 
mittee aptly phrases the same attitude in this language 
in discussing the aim of Christian missions: ‘“To seek 
with people of other lands a true knowledge and love 
of God, expressing in life and word what we have 
learned through Jesus Christ, and endeavoring to give 
effect to His spirit in the life of the world.” 

This same report, in speaking of the attitude 
Christians should assume toward the non-Christian 
faiths, says: 

“The Mission of today should make a positive 
effort, first of all to know and understand the religions 
around it, then to recognize and associate itself with 
whatever kindred elements there are. It is not what 
is weak or corrupt but what is strong and sound in the 
non-Christian religions that offers the best hearing for 
whatever Christianity has to say. . . . The Christian 
will therefore regard himself as a co-worker with the 
forces within each such religious system which are making 
for righteousness.’ (Italics mine.) 

This is the much discussed doctrine of sharing, 


which is both condemned and lauded in our day—be- 


cause it is not fully understood. Those who advocate 
sharing as the effective approach to the adherents of 
the non-Christian faiths are not acting primarily with 
insinuating tact. Their conviction rests on two valid 
presuppositions generally shared by all liberal Chris- 
tians. First, that all men have been sincere seekers 
after God, and that this quest has not been without 
its reward in the discovery of His attitudes toward 
humanity. And secondly, that God is always and to 
all men endeavoring to make Himself known, and that 
as a consequence we have the several living religious 
systems as concrete evidence that God has spoken to 
these earnest seekers, who have interpreted His voice 
to them as best they could in the several Bibles of man- 
kind. There is also a third conclusion held by not a 
few Christians, though some dissent—that the essen- 
tial teaching of each of these living religions is em- 
bodied in the Christian program and expressed more 
satisfactorily therein, and that through the process of 
appreciative sharing the non-Christian will see this 
and happily embrace the Christian way of life as the 
most satisfying of the spiritual aspirations so far 
known. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that our Chris- 
tian Bible is in this sense the Word of God. The men 
who recorded that Word heard His voice imperfectly. 
They mistook the mores of the times as the will of the 
Divine (1 Sam. 15 : 8), as men are prone to do even 
today. They did not hesitate to ascribe the concep- 
tions of a later age to great spiritual leaders of a former 
day (making Moses the author of the Pentateuch, John 
of the Fourth Gospel, and Paul of I and II Timothy), 
thus securing prestige and authority for their expres- 
sions. ‘They even contradicted one another in their 
interpretation of God’s procedures with men (1 
Chron. 21: 1 and 2 Sam. 24:1). They made state- 
ments geographically incorrect (Mark 7 : 31), and re- 
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peated whole sections unwittingly. (Psa. 14 and Psa. 
58; Psa. 40 : 18-17 and Psa. 70; Psa. 57 : 7-11 with 
Psa. 60 : 5-12 as Psa. 108.) But they were sincere; 
they needed help and insight, and they got it. We 
read the record of their experiences and we understand 
that God is among men to enlighten their consciences 
today even as He was millennia ago. God speaks to 
us even as He did to our fathers, yes, He speaks to us 
through their experiences. The canon of Scripture is 
closed, but not the voice of God. He continues to 
“broadcast” spiritual messages to the spiritually alert 
young men. 


Some Personal Testimony 


I was brought up in a strictly orthodox home 
and taught to believe that every word of the Bible was 
indited at God’s express command, and that it was 
anathema to change a word in the record or even to see 
evidences of growth in its concepts. 

In the fall of 1902, however, I was scheduled to 
speak in an Alabama church at night. I was stopping 
in a home not more than three hundred yards away 
from the church. Just a few minutes before the hour 
for the service to begin, the minister and I began to 
walk over to the church. I had selected my text, 
“Tet not your hearts be troubled,” and had prepared 
myself the best I could. On the way over a voice said 
to me, ““You must speak tonight on the growth of the 
idea of God in the Bible.”” I had never dreamed of 
such an idea before, and it startled me. When the 
minister had presented me, I began somewhat as fol- 
lows: “I have no text tonight and my message as pre- 
pared I am told not to deliver. On the other hand I am 
bidden to speak on the growth of the idea of God in the 
Bible. I will do the best I can, but first let us pray.” 
After prayer I spoke of the God of Vengeance as por- 
trayed in the opening chapters of the Old Testament. 
This I said gradually changed under the influence of 
the law giver to the God of Justice. This in turn I said 
gave way to the God of Mercy, the climax of the 
teaching of the prophets, only to be succeeded by the 
idea of God as Loving Father as revealed in Jesus. 
This was the beginning of my liberal attitude in re- 
ligion. 

I was brought up to believe in conversion, and | 
was converted, twice, before I joined the church. At 
first I believed in personal salvation, even as Bunyan 
did in his ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.”” This book I read once 
each year for twenty-one years, from my eighth to my 
twenty-eighth year. Then one day I read the verse 
following John 3: 16, and caught a glimpse of the 
social salvation. I resolved I would rather go to hell 
with the rest of the folks if I was to be the only one to 
be saved. I became an ardent personal worker. Then 
I realized that men cannot be truly saved while the 
social order and its institutions are un-Christian. 
Accordingly I accepted societal salvation. Then one 
day I read, “Go into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel to the whole creation’’—not to every creature, but 
to the whole creation. I thought of Vergil’s tears of 
things (lacrymae rerum) and I saw that even the stones 
would know the true Christian. This I call inclusive 
salvation. Here I stand today, not certain if there 
are any more stages of development awaiting me, but 
ready to accept whatever revelation may come. I 


am myself a developmentive product in Christian ex- 
perience. Why should not our Bible be just such a 
record of men’s experience of God? Does such a view 
of the Bible do it violence? Is the man who accepts 
such a view any less forceful in his Christian life? 


The Bible and Life 


This view of the Bible dignifies it, and it dignifies 
man at the same time. It brings the Bible into the 
service of life and challenges man to make it the ef- 
ficient ally of his spiritual life. Any man accordingly 
who can see a deeper spiritual meaning in the Bible 
than men have seen before is a benefactor of his kind 
and a prophet of God. John Robinson was such a 
man—with his conviction of new light to burst from 
the Scriptures! Horace Bushnell was such a man— 
with his insistence on the spirituality of life! Phillips 
Brooks was such a man—with his clarion annunciation 
of God as caring for every man! Wesley was sucha 
man—with his demand that the life must be wholly 
surrendered to God! Knox was such a man—with his 
proclamation of the independence of the church from 
the domination of the civil state! How Germany 
needs such a man as Knox today! Paul was such a man 
—with his doctrine of the liberal spirit questing for 
God and as not bound by the shackles of the law which 
had served effectively as school master in the conquest 
of the spiritual life! To Paul there are no fetters for 
the soul. Jesus did not hesitate to set aside the scrip- 
tures. ‘Ye have heard that it hath been said by them 
of old time—but I say unto you.” This attitude in- 
censed the ecclesiastics of his day, even as it does the 
doctrinaires of our day. Jesus believed in the Bible. 
He quoted it on the Cross, and urged men to search its 
pages as testifying of himself. But he did not propose 
to bind men slavishly to its ideas. He believed that 
the Bible was made for man, not man for the Bible. 
Paul faithfully taught his Master’s doctrine of the 
emancipated soul. But such spiritual freedom carries 
with it a terrible obligation—the obligation to know 
the written word and to react toward it intelligently, 
prayerfully, voluntarily, actively, in living. Where it 
leads, we must follow. 

Is the Bible God’s Word? By all means. The 
men whose experiences of God it records were conscious 
of their direct apprehension of the Divine. To them, 
in terms of their experience and in the light of their 
world-view, the Bible was God’s Word. And it has 
been God’s Word to succeeding generations, in so far 
as its message spoke to their hearts and energized 
their wills. In this vitally real sense, it is God’s 
Word today to us and will continue to be to men and 
women yet to live. And it is God’s Word in a deeper 
sense yet—in that it contains the revelation of Jesus, 
God’s real Word to a groping world—proclaiming to 
humanity the unique worth of personality when uni- 
versally conceived. Our enlarging understanding of 
that Word constitutes the heart of the “Bible Ac- 
cording to You” and me. 


How Shall We Use the Bible? 
_ After all, the vital issue for the religious educator _ 
is, what use can we make of the Bible in religious 
teaching? With the devotional reading of the Bible, 
with its doctrinal study, with higher criticism and 
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the like, the religious educator is not primarily con- 
cerned. He is willing for any who desire to use the 
Bible in any way they may wish. He is anxious to dis- 
cover its value for understanding the problems and 
issues of life and for organizing programs of living con- 
sistent therewith. He will certainly not go to the 
Bible for science, for history, for sociology, for physiol- 
ogy, for anatomy nor for his psychology. He will go 
to it for its witness to the eternal verities of the ethical 
and spiritual life. To him teaching is the utilization 
of interest in acquiring insights into life and their or- 
ganization into programs of living. To him learning 
is not the acquisition of facts, but the by-product of 
interest leading not primarily to knowledge, but most 
certainly to understanding, to real wisdom. To him 
education is not a task, but a quest. Wherever any 


problem or life-issue arises in the field of experience of 
his pupils, he will cite them to sources of insight and 
guidance of whatever character may be available— 
books, living persons, their own past, and particularly 
to the Bible. It will be for him the chief source of 
spiritual insight and understanding. It will in- 
creasingly become so to them. It will not be used by 
him or them as a fetish, but as an aid, a guide, a source 
of light and inspiration, and of fruitful living. It will 
be not a restriction on life, but rather will it lead to the 


‘redirection of life into ever widening paths of abundant 


living. The source material for life, therefore, of 
primary significance, outranking all other sources for 
the religious educator, is this same Bible whose four 
hundredth anniversary in printed English form we 
celebrated from October 4 to December 8, 1935. 


Comment from Canton 


VIII. 


Universalist Publications Today 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


9 ™| sigh mournfully as they reach for pen and 


Gap FTER reading the comments on the old 
A 
paper to write the editor another version of 


@ Evangelical Magazine some individuals may 
) 


J 8)) 
that hoary old reaction about the church magazines 
and papers we used to have but haven’t any more. It 
runs something like this: “There was The Star in the 
West, The Ambassador, The Gospel Advocate, The 


Evangelical Magazine, and so so and so on. . . . Alas! 
they are all gone and now we have only The Christian 
Leader.”’ Well, even so, any church that has as fine a 
paper as the Leader has no cause to bewail the state of 
its press. The facts are, however, that the Leader 
isn’t the only surviving member of a once vigorous 
church press. What if many once prosperous papers 
have disappeared? ‘That does not necessarily mean 
that our press has degenerated. The Universalist 
press, far from degenerating, has evolved to meet 
changing conditions and has availed itself of new op- 
portunities. Information at hand convinces me that 
we have a vigorous press and that its editors are doing 
a most worth-while job. 

Spread out on my study floor there are four re- 
gional papers and ten local church publications. These 
have been collected at random and with no special 
effort. They represent only a fraction of our publica- 
tions. The local church publications have for the 
most part been sent me by my colleagues without 
solicitation. I enjoy them all. The next best thing 
to having a visit with a fellow minister is having 
a “sit down” with his church publication. 

The regional papers before me are The Ohio 
Universalist, The Tar Heel Universalist (North Caro- 
lina), The Universalist Herald (Georgia), and The 
Empire State Universalist. They are all fine publica- 
tions, serving their localities well. They keep our 
people well informed about the activities of their own 
conventions and local associations. They present 
Universalism to the general public in their regions. 
In addition to these there is the Maine Universalist 
paper, the Banner, and others with which I am not so 
familiar. 

It is to be hoped that these regional papers are 


sent to all public libraries in their territories where 
there are Universalist churches. This procedure would 
be a good investment for any State Convention to 
finance. If, after a paper was placed in a library, the 
local minister were to have several of his parishioners 
go in and ask for The Tar Heel, or whatever the local 
publication happened to be, that publication would 
shortly be placed where everyone could see it. 

Our local church publications range all the way 
from lively little post-card bulletins like Harold Niles’s 
Guide Post in Bridgeport, Conn., to Harold Haynes’s 
ten-page monthly Reminder, published in the interest 
of the church at Binghamton, New York. 

The decrease in the cost of printing as compared 
to the early days of our church, and the advent of the 
mimeograph and the multigraph, have made it possible 
for every church to have its own publication. Those 
who know something about typography, and have an 
appreciation of good printing, usually have a strong 
prejudice against mimeograph work. Such is my own 
feeling, in spite of the fact that I have to resort to the 
use of the mimeograph for my Parish News. Prejudice 
against mimeograph work, however, is completely 
overcome when one looks at a copy of Harold Haynes’s 
paper, for Haynes is an artist. His Thanksgiving 
number of the. Reminder is in three colors, and it is 
illustrated. The print is clear and uniform and the 
whole set-up is harmonious and in good taste. A close 
second for fine mimeograph work is the bulletin pub- 
lished by Wallace Fiske of Orange, Mass. 

Such comparisons, however, tend to be odious. 
The really significant thing is that these men and many 
others like them are editing and publishing live and 
interesting church papers and bulletins. They are a 
valuable part of our Universalist press. I always en- 
joy Wallace Rose’s Times, and Gordon Reardon’s in- 
timate talks with his people in The Meeting House 
Monitor are most interesting tome. ‘‘Connie’’ Green- 
way (the Rey. Cornelius) is, of course, our picture art- 
ist. In season and out, Connie preaches in his bulletin 
with pictures that are eloquent. By a unique com- 
bination of financial wizardry, plain “brass,” and his 
own naive charm he gets the very best cuts of the very 
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best pictures and current cartoons, and he has them 
printed in the very best manner. I enjoy the bulletin 
of the First Parish in Malden, Mass., for two reasons. 
First, because it presents in compact form the varied 
‘activities of a successful church organization, and 
second, because ‘“‘the man under the elms’ is my old 


friend, Seth Brooks. 
The Mighty 


It seems to your commenter that this set-up of re- 
gional papers and local church papers, together with 
the Leader, better serves our day than would a series of 
Universalist publications, all of which were trying to 
serve the entire fellowship. Our press, therefore, has 
not degenerated; it has simply changed to serve the 
needs of our day. 


Ordination ™ 


Seth R. Brooks 


An interpreter, one among a thousand. Job 33 : 23. 


RELY in my ministry have I had an assign- 
ment more pleasant than the assignment 


1924, when in St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Little 
Falls, New York (my first parish), I was ordained to 
the Christian ministry. As though it were yesterday 
I ean see that church of. which I was so proud, filled 
with my parishioners, my friends, the clergy of the 
city, and members of my family who had come 250 
miles to see me ordained. Asif it were last night I can 
feel the hands of Dean Atwood, Dr. Thomas E. Pot- 
terton, my boyhood minister, and the Rev. Emerson 
H. Lalone, my St. Lawrence roommate for five years, 
as they were laid upon my head in ordination. More- 
over, I remember the good advice, the wise counsel, 
the friendly suggestions, and the inspiring charges 
directed to me that night, and now this evening I speak 
to you from that background and from the actual ex- 
perience, and from what I have learned in eleven years 
in the Christian ministry. 

First, may I congratulate this church on its wis- 
dom in selecting a young man so richly endowed by 
God, both physically and mentally, and may I con- 
gratulate him upon being called to such an historic and 
splendid church. It is my belief that this is his night, 
and therefore I shall talk to him by way of talking to 
you. 

The ordained man stands in the line with prophets 
like Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Amos and 
Hosea, in the line with the priests of all the world re- 
ligions, in the line with great souls like Jesus, Paul, 
Wesley, Ballou, and Channing, in the line with 
all the religious leaders of earth who have sought to 
magnify His power. Of the ordained man we can say, 
his is the greatest calling in the world, his is the most 
exacting and relentless task, his is the largest re- 
sponsibility, for his work is with souls. He is trained 
to doa particular kind of work, he is trusted by people, 
he is accredited with knowing something, he is in- 
spired (and if he is not inspired he will not go far), 
he is a friend at large. 

I am thinking of the ordained man as he stands 
in the prophetic line with men whose hearts burned 
for righteousness’ sake and whose tongues flamed 
with the Eternal Word of Truth. Iam thinking of him 
as he stands in the priestly line. For, as the leader in 
the service of worship, or when he places his hand 
upon children in baptism, or when he unites a man and 


*A sermon delivered at the ordination of Myles W. Rode- 
haver, November 10, 1935. 


a woman in holy marriage, or buries the dead, or 
presides at the Lord’s table, his is the priestly office and 
the priestly function. 

I am thinking of him as he stands in the pastoral 
line. Jesus was known by many names—Lord, Mas- 
ter, Rabbi, Savior, Redeemer, Christ—but the truest 
name he was called was Shepherd, for the Good 
Shepherd lays down his life for his sheep. This or- 
dained man of whom I speak is a pastor—a shepherd 
of an earthly flock. 

I am thinking of the ordained man not as a man 
of the world but as a man 7n the world. 

Tonight you will witness a ceremony of ordina- 
tion in which ordained men will lay their hands upon 
the head of this young man and set him aside for the 
work of the ministry. But I believe that the real 
ordination will come in the years ahead. For he will 
continually ordain himself when he acts as an inter- 
preter of the prophetic utterance, an interpreter of 
the priestly office and function, an interpreter of the 
pastoral service, an interpreter of life as aman in the 
world lives. 

In the priestly office the ordained man must in- 
terpret worship as the going out of the soul to that 
which is higher and as our feeling of inadequacy and the 
taking from within ourself of ‘an ideal which we hold 
before ourself and worship as the self we aspire to be 
He must interpret God as some one who is very real— 
as an available power for success, happiness, pros- 
perity and health, as “a fountain within springing up 
unto Eternal Life,” and as a Father of men. He must 
interpret prayer, not only as talking to God but as 
listening for Him to talk to us. He will explain that 
reverence is awe before something that is sacred, and 
supreme respect mingled with affection. At times 
he will make men say, ‘““The ground whereon we stand 
is holy ground.” Sincerity and earnestness will be 
expressed as the soul of religion, and he will remind 
people that Jesus once called men whited sepulchers— 
glistening, bright and beautiful without, but unclean 
and full of dead men’s bones within. Through his own 
life he will interpret humility, remembering how 
David Livingstone after giving his life to a cause 
said, “I have never made a sacrifice in all my life.” 
Often he will rehearse for men that hour in the Mas- 
ter’s life when he sickened as he heard the disciples 
arguing as to who was the greatest, and, girding his 
loins with a towel, got down upon his knees and 
washed their feet and gave them the great lesson in 
humility. He will interpret surrender as being “in 
the spirit.” I remember when I first saw Katherine 
Cornell in “The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” As she 
went through her part I was not seeing Katherine 
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Cornell, but Elizabeth Barrett again in her living 
room in her home on Wimpole Street. Katherine 
Cornell had surrendered herself and was in the spirit 
of the part. So at times men must surrender their 
identity to universal and eternal forces. This ordained 
man, if he is true to his calling, will enable men to have 
a change of heart. Each service he conducts will offer 
them a new beginning, a chance to make a new start. 
He will understand the sound psychological import 
of the Master’s words, ““Ye must be born again.” 

In the prophetic line the ordained man inter- 
prets religion as devotion to human service. He knows 
that “the Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost,” and he too attempts to seek and to 
save. He knows that the Master “made himself of 
no reputation and took upon himself the form of a 
servant,” that he said, “I am among you as one who 
serves.” As prophet he makes hwmanity people’s 
chief concern. In our church in Malden we have a 
superb window depicting the Good Samaritan. So 
faithful was the artist that in the distance one sees 
the priest and the Levite, piously moving out of sight, 
their noses in the book of the law. In the foreground 
is the Good Samaritan, pouring in oil and binding up 
the wounds, his beast standing by to take the stricken 
man to an inn. The ordained man is the Good 
Samaritan of his day, and never deaf, dumb, and blind 
to suffering humanity. 

As prophet, at times he will call men to unpopular 
causes, he will call men to radical causes, not because 
they are radical but because they are right. He will 
even call men to causes he knows are doomed to de- 
feat. As prophet, he will see three choices for men 
—to forsake the world for some sheltered cell, to stay 
in the world and exploit it, to stay in the world and 
direct it, and to the last choice he will call men. As 
prophet he will proclaim ‘The are of the universe is 
long but it bends toward righteousness.”’ He will say, 
“Tt fortifies my soul to know that, though I perish, 
truth is so,” and “Right is right since God is 
God.” 

As prophet he will summon men with the word 
inspired by the thought, “The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth, but the word of our God shall stand 
forever.” _ . 

The voice of God is calling 
Its summons unto men; 
As once He spoke in Zion, 
So now He speaks again. 
Whom shall I send to succor 
My people in their need? 
Whom shall I send to loosen 
The bonds of lust and greed? 


I hear My people crying 
In cot and mine and slum; 
No field or mart is silent, 
No city street is dumb. 
I see My people falling 
In darkness and despair, 
Whom shall I send to shatter 
The fetters which they bear? 


We heed, O Lord, Thy summons 
And answer, here are we! 
Send us upon Thine errand, 
Let us Thy servants be. 
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Our strength is dust and ashes, 
Our years a passing hour— 

But Thou canst use our weakness, 
To magnify Thy power. 


From ease and pleasure save us, 
From pride of place absolve; 
Purge us of low desire, 
Lift us to high resolve. 
Take us and make us holy, 
Teach us Thy will and way, 
Speak, and behold! we answer, 
Command, and we obey! 


This is the cry of the ordained man as prophet. 

As pastor, the ordained man interprets religion 
as a touchstone. As you know, a touchstone is a 
small stone which is moved across gold and silver to 
test their purity. The pastor shows men how to use 
religion to test the purity of their lives. Religion 
means intellectual honesty; it means moral courage, 
which is often so much more difficult than physical 
courage; it means self-control and spiritual content. 
This man’s own home is a place of culture and refine- 
ment and the Christian spirit reigns in it. When he 
enters the homes of others he comes out of deep interest 
in people, for he has a passion for people. He loves 
children and he is their friend; he understands young 
people and quickens them to follow his.example; he 
knows the burdens of people in middle life, and with the 
aged and the sick he is tender and loving. 

In his own denomination he works for the enter- 
prises that are common to all; in his community he is 
public-spirited and takes a stand on the right side in 
civic affairs; he cooperates with his fellow ministers, 
and is known among people as a man of character. 

As a man in the world the ordained man inter- 
prets religion as something to live. The most amazing 
thing about the teachings of Jesus is that every one of 
them is livable. The Sermon on the Mount, his les- 
sons in forgiveness, the Golden Rule, can all be lived. 
In the Bible the word religion appears just once. The 
Bible does not talk about religion, it teaches men how 
to live usefully, nobly and wisely, and that is religion. 
For religion is not something primarily to be believed, 
but something primarily to be done. ‘‘Whosoever 
heareth these words of mine and doeth them shall be 
likened unto a wise man.” Religion is something to be 
done individually and collectively. On the eve of this 
Armistice Day we must stand individually for peace 
and collectively for peace. The ordained man is 
not worldly in the sense of being a sport, nor is he 
other-worldly in that he is aloof, a monk, or a closet 
philosopher. Like the Master himself, he moves 
among men, he knows them, lives with them, and it 
is said of him as it was said of Jesus, ‘“He went about 
doing good.” 

There are many definitions of religion, but one I 
like is “Religion is the whole of man meeting the 
whole of life.’”” The whole of this ordained man meets 
the whole of life. There is a poem which contains the 
line, “‘Mine the mighty ordination of the pierced 
hands.”’ He who is truly ordained listens to him of 
the pierced hands, he talks with him, he is his disciple, 
he does his work, he is his representative on earth. 

This is the mighty ordination! 
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Christmas and a Pregnant Universe 
The Story of Another Ministers’ Meeting 


ea TER two of the largest meetings in three 
i e years, attendance at the Boston Univer- 
Al {| salist Ministers’ Meeting slumped on De- 
FAM! Comber 16 because of the bad weather. There 
were only eighteen present, but the meeting was a good 
one 


Dr. Leroy Coons, the president, presided, and 
the Rev. Otto S. Raspe conducted the impressive de- 
votional service. 

Several matters of miscellaneous business were 
transacted and notices were given. 

Then up rose the Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens of 
Marlboro, a loyal son of Tufts, with a parliamentary 
inquiry. Citing the issue of The Christian Leader for 
December 14 and the article, “Two Views of the 
Ministry,” and the sentence, “The Tufts men had 
taken to the tall timber,” Mr. Stevens said: “I do 
not wish to start anything, but if this is a joke, I want 
it called a joke.” 

His reference was to a discussion before the Boston 
Universalist ministers by two graduates of St. Law- 
rence, when two graduates of Tufts failed to appear. 
The Rev. Howard Gilman of Fssex, who was alleged 
to have been on the program, then said: “I have come 
here to square myself. J never was on the program. 
I told the committee that I was loaded up with work 
on our local election and could not come.” 

The explanation seems to be that the Rev. Thom- 
as Sinclair of the program committee tried to get the 
Rev. Arthur Webster and Mr. Gilman to represent 
Tufts. Failing with Mr. Webster, he asked the Rev. 
Bradford Gale of Salem, and believed he had secured 
both Gale and Gilman. Dr. van Schaick, who wrote 
the offending sentence, said: “‘I rise to state that the 
sentence in question was merely a bit of literary effer- 
vescence. When I wrote it I did not know what 
gentlemen had been invited to appear, and did not 
intend to reflect on any one in particular or on the 
school. I thought it likely that I might get a few reac- 
tions for a religious weekly of high standing, and my 
judgment appears to be confirmed.” 

The speaker of the day was the Rev. Donald G. 
Lothrop of Wakefield, who began by saying: “I am a 
son of Tufts and I am proud of that connection. My 
heart did sink as if I had been at a crucial football 
game, when I read that Tufts men had been expected 
and had failed to appear. I understand the pre- 
occupation of the Tufts men invited, and I forgive 
Dr. van Schaick for his wise-crack.’”’ So the Reverend 
Ezekiel, who had “no desire to start anything,” 
settled back as contented as if he had made a “‘ringer’”’ 
in a horseshoe pitching contest. 

Mr. Lothrop, who is succeeding admirably as 
pastor of the Universalist church in Wakefield, hon- 
ored the ministers by appearing before them with a 
carefully prepared scholarly address. He said that he 
could not give “A Liberal Interpretation of Christ- 
mas,’ but only “A Liberal’s Interpretation.” He 
called attention to a passage in the autobiography 
of Adin Ballou which states that when Ballou went to 
Minden there was no celebration of Christmas there. 


The old Puritan tradition was against such a celebra- 
tion. There was no general Christmas celebration in 
New England until after the Civil War. In the early 
history of Christianity there was no celebration of the 
nativity until after the fourth century. And even 
then it was held on January 6. There was no time 
for ceremony in those years. Ceremony is a luxury. 
Life was hard. Mark, the oldest gospel, does not. 
mention the nativity, Matthew, the next oldest, traces. 
the descent of Jesus through Joseph, Luke has all the 
embellishments of fancy—the Magi and the Shepherds. 
—while in John the cycle is completed with utter 
indifference to the birth and insistence upon the Logos 
philosophy. The different ways in which we celebrate 
depend on our different beliefs. 

Mr. Lathrop then described the celebrations that 
grow out of the idea of Jesus being a god, and pointed 
out how Orthodoxy makes of Jesus a being impossible 
for man to follow. He described the early Unitarian 
belief in Jesus as one part human and one part 
divine, the proletarian view that Jesus was not a 
leader of a religion, but a leader of a social revolution, 
the view held by most Universalists that Jesus is the 
last and greatest of the Hebrew prophets—of the line 
of Amos, Hosea, and Micah. , 

In the liberal approach to Christmas there is 
involved first a study of the way in which myths are 
made and fastened to historic characters, and second, 
a recognition of the way in which birthdays are cele- 
brated to perpetuate the valuesin them. For example, 
motherhood is held up at Christmas time as a great 
and good thing. In the third place Mr. Lothrop 
described the philosophical approach. The orthodox 
say that God in the person of Jesus Christ has become 
man. Mr. Lothrop turned the statement around and 
said that man in the person of Jesus has become God. 
The central fact about Christmas for a liberal, Mr. 
Lothrop declared, is that goodness and righteousness 
are potential characteristics of the universe, and Jesus 
is arevelation of that truth. It is the task of liberalism, 
Mr. Lothrop declared, to make these possibilities of 
the universe known to men and to show them how to 
transform possibilities into actualities. The joy that 
the liberal should get out of Christmas, he added, is 
the knowledge that the world is of this kind. 

“We have,” he went on, ‘‘the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of experience. Christ is nothing but. 
man’s demand for the superlative. Every age makes 
its own Christ. It is legitimate for the liberal to use 
the figure of Christ, and to use all symbolism. 

“The great idea of Christmas is the birth idea. 
Always there is a birth of Christ. The world is a 
pregnant woman groaning to give birth to the King- 
dom of God. The children of men are the mid-wives, 
equipped with all the best tools of science. The song 
of the angels is the heart singing when we are ready 
for the task.” 

The Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens and Dr. Coons ex- 


pressed the appreciation of the ministers and their 
guests. 


Lo Veise 
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For Better City Government 
John Malick 


ference is over, is that we did not have a 
ya) place on the program for city government, 
Ci} which, by all the appraisals, is the part we 
do worst. It would have been fitting to have lifted 
up the subject in this particular place where there is 
evidence that cities can put themselves in order. 
We should like Unitarians to set this matter out 
for the country, which the churches with larger voting 
strength are not likely todo. It would be illuminating 
to have some church really answer why it is that with 
Methodists, Eaptists, Fresbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Catholics and Jews holding political power in American 
cities, things are as they are. Two of these groups, 
with the help of a third, could overturn those operat- 
ing in‘any city. Whatever exists in our cities beyond 
any election day, exists with expressed or tacit consent 
of theologically sound, socially pleasant and morally 
impeccable Frotestants, Catholics, and Jews. This 
would be a live subject for a church conference. 

It would be instructive to try to answer it his- 
torically. Churches are not indifferent to morals of a 
sort, nor to theft in the smaller figures. Whatever the 
answer is, we are noting that taking out of a city 
treasury and shamefully using a city for private ad- 
vantage, to the great injury of thousands, never has 
stirred the church conscience as adultery has, fcr ex- 
ample. With all the revelation of rascality and crimi- 
nality in our cities by those faithful at church, embodi- 
ments of all the domestic and other little virtues so 
dear to the American heart and free from the little 
vices that overwork the American conscience—when 
was this rascality ever brought to the floor of the 
church discipline session or breathed into the church 
ear in confessional? When did it draw works of pen- 
ance commensurate for sins so venial and far-flung in 
their effects? 

Cincinnati happens to be an instructive study. 
It is as all-American as ‘‘Middletown,” with a small 
percent, the smallest, of those with no background of 
self-government. Christians of all sorts came by the 
first boats; the Jewish people came early, making it 
among the first of their intellectual centers, and the 
German people with the tradition of keeping their 
houses in order. This is the material out of which was 
made “the worst-governed city in the United States.” 
This distinction was given by those competent in com- 
parative rating, and was admitted here. Cincinnati 
was not just moderately corrupt, it was distinctively 
so. 


Ck UR only regret, now that the Biennial Con- 
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It is not know how far up a city can go. All that 
is established is how low it can sink. There is a degree 
of taking from a city treasury, of incurring debt, of 
disintegration of streets and services, that marks the 
low to which a city can go. Cincinnati reached this 
all-time low, first in dishonorable mention. 

And it was mentioned. Lincoln Steffens men- 
tioned it in ‘“The Shame of the Cities,” and he knew 
cities. Those who seem to govern a city never do. 
They are only the show-window front for the real 
government, farther back and higher up, feeding 


upon contracts, franchises and special privilege. Those 
back are the refined, cultivated, good churchmen, 
deacons, presbyters, vestrymen, in their private 
capacities. These, with the great body of innocents 
who do not know what it is about, keep the thing going 
with their votes, pay the bills, for which they get less 
and less until they get nothing. This show-window 
front ostensibly ran the city and as a private business, 
the places paying all and more than they were worth 
in private business. Those higher up and back did not 
want the jobs. On one hand they heard the master’s 
voice, the influential citizens, on the other consorted 
with those who were mulcted for the privilege of 
carrying on their varied activities, always anathema 
to the local morals. 

The thing to be noted by churchmen, ministerial 
and lay, is that nothing happened the next Sunday 
after this condition was known, nor the next Sunday. 
Nothing happened on any Sunday. What is more 
amazing, nothing happened at the next election. This 
moral indignation was not the explosive thing one 
might expect it to be. If there was any sense of being 
outraged, it was temperate, mannerly, self-controlled. 
The secularists did not get mad nor the church people 
“righteously indignant.”” The most immaculate virtue 
could not have controlled itself better. 

Of all people in the world, Unitarians ought to 
know the voice crying in the wilderness, one standing 
against the world and bringing it around. Certainly 
we have talked enough about it, the saving remnant 
and martyr host. If no other church in the country 
understands what came about here, we should. It is 
about the only movement in which we have seen the 
whole process, from the lone voice to the victory. 

A small group brought themselves together. 
‘They had yearned for something in their college days. 
They came home, went along, saw no opening for their 
shield and spear to do valiantly. A number here and 
there were cautiously mad about. it, but it was un- 
spoken, disorganized indignation. There must have 
been a number of spots of it waiting about. As soon 
as one threw caution to the wind and gave vent to 
his wrath, it came out that many felt that way and 
wanted to.hear it said right out in meeting. It was in 
the Cincinnatus Association, fifty then, never more 
than one hundred, that a bla_t was let out about our 
shame and apathy, giving name and page of the ref- 
erence. This came to be known as “the shot heard 
around the wards.” It was not just a general talk 
that could be ignored by those reporting the news. 
Our affairs went from whispering around the corner 
to the first page in a night. That helped. One man 
furnished the voice, with a number backing him up 
with supporting indignation. 

A body of public opinion stirred enough usually 
can go through the legal obstacles, which arrange 
themselves in the new patterns needed. Part of the 
political mechanism had to be changed. It was built 
up to defend certain interests and was fit for the pur 
pose. All political places of importance, heads of pre 
cincts, held office, kept their cohorts in line and de 
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livered them at election. They were levied upon for 
party funds. It was a self-contained system for its 
end, party organization with the supporting patron- 
age. Those in could not be put out and those out 
could not get in. It was like being ruled by a foreign 
power. Cincinnati was ruled for years from New York, 
where the head of the local system had other private 
business. 

Analyzed, the crux of the situation was found to 
be the use of city affairs as the base of party organiza- 
tion for state and national issues, which seldom were 
the local city issues. The necessary result was that 
city interests had to be sacrificed to keep the party in 
order for state and national elections. The old form 
had one from each ward, with six at large, who, as one 
of our wits observes, should not have been, with all 
the charges against them. One had to get on the 
ticket through the party convention, old style, later 
through the bottle-neck of the primary so timed in 
August that most were out of the city who might 
register disapproval. The city ticket was listed under 
the party emblem, and easily voted by placing a cross 
in the circle under the bird favored, at first the rooster, 
in later years the eagle. Instruction to voters was 
simple, so that the plainest of plain men could not err. 
Various versions have come down. 
best is, ‘“Put the mark under the boid with the short 
legs!’ 

The most resourceful thought first of making 
this kind of voting more difficult. That in itself would 
not insure better men being put up or elected. It 
would at least confuse the system, making it more dif- 
ficult for the party to deliver its vote as instructed. 
The device was the ‘“‘Birdless Ballot,’’ which was just 
a stage on the way. The mechanism devised later 
was a new city charter with nine councilmen at large 
and no specific ward representation. That broke up 
the pattern. Nominated by petition, candidates 
now could get on the ticket without running the pri- 
mary which was set against them. With propor- 
tional representation, one voted, or could, for his first 
choice and his other choices up to nine in order of 
preference. The Council elected chooses the Mayor 
from its own number, and the chief executive, City 
Manager, outside the Council, outside the city if they 
wish. 

The story is too long to tell by stages. The charter 
was voted in by Republican and Democratic regulars, 
there being no other parties among us. 

It has survived five terms with a majority in Coun- 
cil, the Charter having elected six out of nine in 1925, 
1927, and 1929; five out of nine in 1931 and 19338. 
This year the election resulted in four Charter, four 
Republican and one Independent, Rev. Herbert H. 
Bigelow, who ran, with two others, endorsed by the 
Social Justice League, People’s Power League and the 
Roosevelt Democratic Club. In this councilmanic 
election is reflected for the first time a new protest 
vote. 

The charter agreement has been that with our 
social forms, right or not, it is better to have them ad- 
ministered honestly than dishonestly. The protest 
vote may reflect another demand, that new forms be 
administered honestly. What the independent vote 
represents in our city affairs is not yet evident, nor 
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how it will affect the administration of the city. Does 
the increase in the vote of party regulars, here Repub- 


lican, mean confidence that the regulars are a new . 


sort, or that the new generation has forgotten, or 
never has known, how bad they were in their day of 
power, or that collectively we just naturally return 
to the wallow after a time? All these answers may be 
heard. 

The human element to be capitalized for better 
city government is enlightened self-interest. Dean 
Inge notes that while it is not the highest motive, most 
things would be better if we were really moved by 
what is best for our own affairs. In the usual city ad- 
ministration, it is a minority that is so moved, the 
privileged and job-holders with their relatives and 
friends. The self-interest of the majority is not with 
this group. Their dollar-and-cents interest, to go no 
higher, is the most of the tax dollar back to them in 
services. Most of the voters would be of one mind 
if they consulted their own affairs, if they have any 
property or job stake in the city. In city elections 
most voters do not vote on their own affairs nor on 
issues they themselves set up. Dividing on party lines, 
one group simply cancels the votes of another group 
wanting precisely the same things. They just blot 
each other out politically by voting on party lines, 
which leaves a small number of self-seekers holding the 
balance of power through a block of votes that stay 
put and can be delivered. 

The only novelty in Cincinnati is that those want- 
ing the same things have been defining their own issues 
in terms of their needs, and have refused to let them- 
selves be divided. Politicians do not like this novelty 
of the people taking away their private business, mak- 
ing it general public concern. The hope seems to be 
in an informed electorate who know enough to know 
by whom they are served and by whom betrayed. 

The political organization that has carried on here 
is voluntary. Its political sagacity has been enough 
to hold the party regulars in line for ten years, with all 
their long practice in the tricks of manipulating the 
vote. This is the discovery in Cincinnati that a 
volunteer political organization can be more than a 
match for the best party machine if they are willing to 
do the work. Women’s work and votes are a factor, 
and a deciding factor. Likely it cannot be done with- 
out them. They have the advantage of being un- 
schooled in the old political technique. Back of the 
changed political situation here, is a spirit of working 
together for high ends, disregarding the usual lines. 
of separation, party, creed and color. Working to- 
gether in the Community Chest for the special needs of 
a small number of unfortunates, it just naturally sug- 
gested itself to go on working together for the larger 
group of unfortunates all together in great need of a 
decently honest city administration. This background 
of the Community Chest, as a school for working to- 
gether, is a part of the story to be traced through to. 
the final result. 

Those who wish it more in detail may find the 
whole story brought together in “City Management— 
the Cincinnati Experiment,’”’ by Charles P. Taft, and 
in the Godkin Lectures in Harvard University, by 
Murray Seasongood, first Mayor under the Charter, 
and the lone voice in this then city wilderness. 
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The Year in Religion 


Winfred Ernest Garrison 
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C HE editor of a religious paper representing a 
i 


body that has always specialized in denounc- 
ing the wickedness of sectarianism recently 
wrote that it is useless to stress that message 
today because “the church no longer is wickedly sec- 
tarian.”” Denominational divisions still exist, of 
course, and will long continue to exist, but no feature 
of religious life in America is more conspicuous than 
the loss of interest in the doctrinal differentia of the 
denominations, the rise of a new set of interests which 
are drawing them together, and the discovery of 
techniques of cooperation. 

Some progress has been made toward healing 
the Civil War and slavery schisms in the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches, but both bodies are pro- 
ceeding deliberately in order that reunion may be 
genuine and hearty when it comes and may not cause 
new separation of dissatisfied minorities. The success 
of the reunion of the various branches of Presbyterian- 
ism in Scotland a few years ago has encouraged an 
effort to unite the Scottish Presbyterian and Episcopal 
Churches. This is obviously a more difficult matter, 
and not much headway has yet been made beyond a 
friendly overture from the Presbyterians. 

The progress of Protestant union in South India— 
where a South India United Church including Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists already exists—has 
for the present been stalled on the obstacles presented 
by the terms offered for the inclusion of the Anglicans. 
The proposed modus vivendi for a wider United Church 
was rejected by some of the non-episcopal bodies in 
October on the ground that it seemed to be a virtual 
surrender to episcopacy. So advance in that quarter 
awaits further negotiations. 

Throughout the year continuation committees 
have been active in preparing for the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, to be held in Edinburgh, 
and the World Conference on Life and Work, to be 
held in Oxford, both in 1937. The first of these carries 
on the approach to world-wide unity begun at Lau- 
sanne, the second, that begun at Stockholm. The 
merging of the two movements has been proposed. 
Together they represent the approach to Christian 
unity as a world problem, as the community-church 
movement and the developments in home missions 
represent the approach to it as a local problem. The 
general approval of one or another or all of these 
movements by almost the entire leadership of Protes- 
tantism is an index of the waning of the sectarian 
spirit. To fortify this conclusion, it may be remarked 
that in the current output of religious literature the 
sectarian note is almost entirely lacking. Among. re; 
ligious books, even among those issued by denomina- 
tional publishing houses, nothing is so rare as a de- 
nominational book. Such denominational papers as 
have survived have greatly widened the scope of their 
interests. The newest important periodical is a quar- 
terly bearing the comprehensive title, Chrisiendom. 

The deepening interest of the churches in social 
and economic questions is not unrelated to their emer- 
gence from denominational separateness. The most 
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important pronouncements of Methodist Conferences, 
Presbyterian General Assemblies and Baptist and 
Disciples Conventions are practically interchange- 
able. They all reflect a body of opinion that is 
critical of the existing social and economic order, and 
interpret Christianity as demanding, in the interest of 
human welfare, some program of reconstruction more 
radical than the salvaging of the human wastage of 
the economic process or a return to the flesh-pots of 
pre-depression prosperity. 

Some think that the churches have gone radical, 
not to say red—and some do say red. Those who 
make lists of “subversive” agencies frequently include 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Methodist Board 
of Temperance and Social Welfare, and the new Con- 
eregational-Christian Commission on Social Action, 
along with the Y. W. C. A., the Civil Liberties Union, 
and all the organizations having pacifist tendencies. 
The most definite protest against the social liberalism 
(or radicalism) of the churches that has arisen within 
any of the churches manifesting this characteristic is 
a league of Methodist laymen including a number of 
men prominent in finance and industrial management. 

Much of the conservative criticism that has been 
directed against the alleged radicalism of the churches 
has been especially concerned with their pacifism. It 
cannot be doubted that the churches, and not the 
clergy alone, are deeply in earnest in their turning 
away from war. During the present year important 
church bodies have gone on record as opposing compul- 
sory military education, the whole R. O. T. C. struc- 
ture, large naval appropriations, naval maneuvers in 
the Pacific, the continuance of the military chaplaincy 
“with rank, pay and allowances,” and the exclusion of 
conscientious objectors to military service from na- 
turalization. The Congregationalists conducted a 
plebiscite in November to determine the attitude of 
members of that denomination to war; the results 
have not yet been completely tabulated. A large in- 
terdenominational committee of widely known leaders 
is at present collecting data in regard to the attitudes 
of the clergy. Unquestionably the commitment of 
the churches to the cause of peace has been strength- 
ened during the year. 

The relations between church and state in Amer- 
ica, and the actual or potential tensions between them, 
are for the most part such as are implicit in the 
church’s deepening sense of concern for issues of social 
morality which are also matters for political action, 
and most of ali its increasing repudiation of a war 
system which still remains a part of our national order. 
In other countries the issues between church and state 
have been much more acute. Mexico has continued 
to impose restrictions upon religious liberty by limiting 
the number of ministers and priests who are permittted 
to officiate in each state, by prohibiting education by 
church organizations, and (if this can be counted a 
restriction upon religious liberty) by depriving churches 
of the power to hold property. The struggle between 
church and state in Germany, growing out of the 
government’s determination to reduce all churches to 
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the status of subordinate cogs in the Nazi machine 
for the control of a totalitarian state, will doubtless 
appear in the perspective of history as the most im- 
portant chapter in the story of religion in 1935. 

The persecution of Jews in Germany and the ill 
treatment of Catholics in Mexico have perhaps been 
among the causes of increased effort to promote under- 
standing and the removal of prejudice among Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews in the United States. The 
activities of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians have contributed much to that end. Most 
conspicuous among these activities was the Institute 
of Human Relations held at Williamstown, Mass., in 
August and attended by representative spokesmen of 
the three groups. 

Financially, the churches have improved their 
position somewhat during the yer. ‘The latest 
statistics, now nearly a year old, indicate that, sorely 
pressed as many of them have been, on the whole they 
were never as near bankruptcy as they thought they 
were. Some of them refunded their debts on more 
favorable terms. Some have not been quite adequately 
sensitive to their obligations. Some have merged to 
reduce expenses. Taking it by and large, the churches 
have weathered the financial storm (so far) with rea- 


The Return of 


Richard K. 


shepherds and the wise men from afar; but also sig- 
nificant were the thoughts and intentions of those 
pilgrims as they made their return journey. ‘The 
fullness of time came for him to dwell among us—but 
has the fullness of time come when he shall dwell in us? 

People are drawn by honest curiosity, reverence, 
and purpose to see what God has wrought and to see, 
in the life and teachings of Jesus, how God has re- 
vealed Himself. They find their Leader, their Savior, 
in a mountaintop experience. They sing the praises 
of their God around the manger, figuratively speaking. 
They feel themselves spiritually enriched. 

Then comes the return journey. They have seen 
a star—but now there seems to be no celestial beacon. 
They have been visited by a herald angel, and they 
have heard the songs of the multitude of the heavenly 
host—but now these sounds have died away. They 
joined a throng which was thrilled, excited, praising, 
and of one accord, and everything seemed sure—but 
now, on the return journey, things seem so much more 
uncertain, and there are so many adversaries! 

The effectiveness of Christianity in any age de- 
pends upon the influence of its returning shepherds or 
pilgrims. 

It is a very human process to be a humble pilgrim 
to the manger, and then later one of those who aided 
a Herod in forcing the flight into Egypt. It is also 
very easy to translate these moments of high spiritual 
power into more effective daily living. “Our Christ- 
mas carols fade from the air,’’ wrote Stephen H. Fritch- 
man in The Christian Register last year, “our candles 


sonable credit and success. The difficulty in balancing 
missionary budgets has been not entirely due to the 
economic embarrassment of their supporters, but is in 
no small degree the consequence of a wide realization 
that missions need not only “rethinking”? but read- 
justment to the realities of the task. The organization 
formed first under the name of the Modern Missions 
Movement has undertaken to supply some of the 
guidance and support for such reorientation. 

A Eucharistic Congress, at Cleveland, Ohio, pro- 
vided an impressive exhibition of Catholicism en- 
gaged in its highest act of devotion. The appoint- 
ment of twenty new cardinals was announced in 
November. An effort—repeated from last year—to se- 
cure an appropriation of three million dollars of public 
funds for parochial schools in Ohio failed by a narrow 
margin. The Legion of Decency began its second 
year with a record of substantial achievement in its 
first in the obvious improvement of the quality of pic- 
tures put on the screen. 

Two notable Bible anniversaries were celebrated 
during the year: the golden jubilee of the publication 
of the Revised Version; and the four-hundredth an- 
niversary of Coverdale’s translation, the first complete 
printed Bible in English. 


the Shepherds 
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are snuffed out on the family tree, and the only in- 
sights which can redeem our mad world from its 
plight are quietly forgotten. One looks about him for 
a remembered accent of the Galilean prophet, but it 
has disappeared. The black drama is repeated... . 
the flight into Egypt of the word of God.”’ 

We return to our homes, like the shepherds of old, 
encountering on the way all the temptations to forget 
our vision, to renounce our leader, and to remain 
docile under the rule of evil, exploitation, injustice, and 
unbrotherliness. We think we have celebrated the 
birthday anniversary of Jesus by singing carols, hold- 
ing services, giving gifts, and the like. And often 
everything that would make the season something 
valuable is forgotten. 

We return to a world which is still beset with 
many unchallenged evils. We return to a world 
peopled with those lacking in vision, initiative, charac- 
ter, or strength. We return to a world full of tempta- 
tions to compromise and to the abandonment of the 
essentials which Jesus taught. Here then is the real 
challenge of Christmas, as we face the days to come: 
Have we gained a leader and a goal? Will this season 
mean a new life and a new crusade toward those ob- 
jectives the attainment of which will promote the 
coming of the kingdom of God? 

The next step in Christian conquest is not that of 
another revelation or visitation of God—it is an an- 
swering discipleship of men. God was in Jesus, but is 
He in Jesus’ followers? The fullness of time came for 
God to send forth His Son—when will the time be full 
for men to accept his way of living life? 

A great speaker once delivered an inspired oration 
to a group that he wanted to sway. His mastery was 
obvious, his earnestness transparent and deep. But 
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his audience went away satisfied that they could say 
they heard a great man and had been present on a great 
occasion—they went away the same sort of people. 
Many leave Jesus just that’way. The return of the 
shepherds must mean that new men return, changed 
in outlook and in ideals, determined that something 
should be done in human society to make We conform 
more fully to the will of God. 

In these days of political Mee orching bristling 
armaments, economic distress, and social conflicts, the 
great question is: Now that you are returning from the 
mountaintop experiences of Christmas, what are vou 
moved to say and do? Just what does all this stir 
you to do in terms of human character and social re- 
form? 

In memorable words Robert Stephen Hawker 
contributed the answer to The Christian World of 
London of December 6, 1934: 


Those voices from on high are mute, 
The star the Wise Men saw is dim, 
But hope still guides the wanderer’s foot, 
And faith renews the angel hymn; 
Glory to God in loftiest heaven! 
Touch with glad hand the ancient chord; 
Good tidings unto men forgiven! 
Peace from the Presence of the Lord. 
* * x 


MATERIAL WANTED FOR FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


One of the features of the Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach, Me., last August was the library of some 250 
volumes presided over by Mrs. Clifford C. Hubbard and eagerly 
consulted by many members of the Institute. Actually the 
open hours originally arranged had to be extended, so great was 
the interest. 

That interest was due in part to the fact that the books 
were almost all of recent date, authoritative and generally 
readable. The cooperation of the Maine State Library, the 
Massachusetts State Library, and other libraries, of Professor 
Hubbard, Dr. Etz, etc., made possible this collection. 

Now the way to equal or better this collection for the 
sessions of the Institute to be held the week of August 15, 1936, 
is to secure the help of all members who are in a position to get 
access to the best material on the subjects to be discussed. Hach 
member, therefore, is requested to start a list of the books 
(twenty or so) that he or she would like to have in the I. W. A. 
Library, or that should be included in that library. Any sug- 
gestions also as to what public or private libraries might loan 
these books for two weeks (this time being necessary for trans- 
portation and checking up) would be gratefully received. A 
list is appended of some twenty volumes that almost surely will 
be included. Your own list would, of course, supplement it. 

Yakonsky—Chinese Soviets. 

Chamberlin—Russian Revolution. 

Shepherd—Atlas of European History. 

Gathorne Hardy—A Short History of International Affairs. 

Steed—The Meaning of Hitlerism. 

Holcombe—Chinese Revolution. 

Howe, Quincy—World Diary. 

Jessup, Philip C.—International Security. 

Gooch, George P.—Dictatorship. 

Riddell, ete.—The Treaty of Versailles. 

Taraconzio—The Soviet Union and International Law. 

Lattimore—Manchuria, Cradle of Conflict. 

Lobenoff, Rostoosky—Russia and Asia. 

Treat—Far East. 

Dutcher—Political Awakening of Far East. 

In addition, certain publications will be made available: 
World Affairs Pamphlets (Werthermer, Dean, Blakeslee), 
International Conciliation. 
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. what is there, but what it is in us to see. 


There will be available sample copies and perhaps many 
copies, of The Slavonic Review; The Central European Observer, 
L’Esprit de Pax. 

Donations of recent and authoritative books include several 
volumes from the library of the Rev. Charles H. Emmons. A 
collection from the Czechoslovak Legation mcluding: Crabites, 
Benes (a study of Central European History for the past 
twenty years). Benes, The Problem of Central Europe and 
the Austrian Question: Street, Hungary and Democracy. 
Seton-Watson, Treaty Revision and the Hungarian Frontiers. 
Street, Slovakia, Past and Present. Seton-Watson, President 
Masaryk. Constitution of the Czechoslovak Republic and 
various others. 

About thirty volumes were left at Ferry Beach last August 
as a nucleus. 

The Institute of World Affairs wants current political and 
economic material of an international character. Such material 
in abundance is in the hands of those likely to be at Ferry Beach 
next August and even some who can not be sure of getting there 
for the sessions of the Institute would probably be willing to do 
what they can to help in making these sessions successful and 
helpful. 

Any of this sort of material that is brought to the Public 
Meeting of the W. V. M. A. in Cambridge on January 30, 1936, 
will be gratefully received and catalogued for use at Ferry Beach. 
The ushers will have proper instructions and will accept such 
material from whoever presents it. 

At any time up to June 15 material of this kind may be left 
at any of the following places: The Museum for Children, 5 
Jarvis Street, Cambridge (near Oxford St. and Langdale Hall 
of the Harvard Law School). Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon St. (Rev. C. H. Emmons), Boston. Rev. Max Kapp, 
31 Atlantic St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Most desirable would be any numbers of the following that 
were issued in 1985 or 19386: Readers’ Digest, Living Age, Current 
History, World’s Work, Review of Reviews, World Today, Forum- 
Century, Yale Review, Political Science Quarterly, Foreign Affairs, 
Nation, New Republic. Also any English or French publications, 
in the international field: Slavonic Review, Central European 
Observer, Revue Diplomatique. 

* * * 
AN ARTIST’S DREAM 
To Woodrow Wilson 


You thrust with giant strokes the first rough sketch of your: 
vast dream upon the canvas of the world! 

A Dream of World Peace!! 

The glory of your vision proved too radiant for minds not 
keyed to great perspectives. Your Dream was ridiculed and 
thwarted (as all great dreams are). 

And while we listened to agnostics, we near lost our own 
small peace—because we feared the step was far too great to be 
achieved by mortal man. 

And you—our Dreamer—misunderstood and wronged—in 
time grew over-weary of the struggle, and so you dropped 
your brush and left us with only a dim silhouette. 

You dreamed the dream and made the first rough sketch. 
Now we must take our allied places in the gallery of life, and 
seize our brushes and Pelcviee to add sure strokes upon that 
living canvas—until we’ve helped to make that Dream a great 
Reality. 

Harriet Packard. 

Kent, Ohio. 


* * * 


There is an old saying that we generally find what we are 
looking for. In so far as it is true, it has application equally 
whether we are looking around the world in general or looking 
directly at people. Sometimes we find in people, not exactly 
It would be too bad to 
misinterpret any one quite seriously because of some little quirk 
or misconception that happened to be in ourselves.— New Out- 
look. 
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Welfare, Herman C. Weber, 1232. 

Religion of Abraham Lincoln, The, Frank 
D. Adams, 166. 

Religion—Asset or Liability? 
Shepard, 1200. 

Religion of Christ, The, Frederic W. 
Smith, 1233. 

Religion’s Message to a Harassed World, 
Francis J. McConnell, 148. 

Religious Education and the Bible, Ger- 
trude V. Hastings, 241. 


Sheldon 
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Religious Education in the Liberal Church, 
Norman S. Dowd, 387. 

“Religious Engineer’? Describes His Work, 
A, Edward H. Cotton, 562. 
Religious Significance of the Connecticut 
Tercentenary, Oscar E. Maurer, 1042. 
Reminiscences of Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, 
Asa M. Bradley, 1622. 

Return of the Radical, The, Sheldon 
Shepard, 17. 

Return of the Shepherds, The, Richard 
K. Morton, 1650. 

Robinson Meets Nicodemus, George L. 
Parker, 816. 

Role of the Individual in the Present Na- 
tional Crisis, The, James G. Gilkey, 906. 


Salvaged Weeds (poem), Bertha G. Woods, 
1257: 

School That Is a School, A, Fred C. Lein- 
ing, 178. ; 

Sea, The, Robert G. Armstrong, 1190. 

Search for Truth, The, Otto Springer, 306. 

Sense of Appreciation, A, Merton Al- 
dridge, 565. 

Service of God, The, Stanley Manning, 70. 

Sharing Books in the Home, Marie Cole 
Powell, 104. 

Should Clergymen Join a Labor Union? 
David Munroe Cory, 1203. 

Significant Utterings at the May Meetings, 
715. 
Signs of the Times, The, Carl H. Olson, 
1611. | 
Six Blind Men and a Whale, Clifford R. 
Stetson, 1001. 

Social and Other Gospels, Charles Graves, 
751. 

Social Program for Non-Radical Christians, 
A, James G. Gilkey, 523. 
Social Religion Is Personal Religion, Al- 
bert C. Dieffenbach, 564. 
Social Security Act, The, 
Emmons, 1230. 

Some Armistice Day Memories, H. E. 
Woodruff, 9. 

Something More of Liberal Religion, The, 
Frederic W. Perkins, 1353. 

Songs for the New Age, The, Walter P. 
Eaton, 456. 

Speech of Ministers, The, Raymond H. 
Barnard, 1030. 

Spirit and Nature, John W. Buckham, 
334. 

Spirit of Friendliness, The, Rowland Gray- 
Smith, 372. 

Spiritual Field, The, George R. Dodson, 
786. 

Spiritual Foundations of Work for Chil- 
dren, Katharine F. Lenroot, 1417. 

Stable Dog, The, Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
1613. 

Stars (poem), Julia Mills, 1610. 

Stealing and Giving Odors, F. C. Hog- 
garth, 428. 

St. Lawrence Alumnus, A, Richard C. 
Ellsworth, 788. 

Students and Preachers Sign the Pledge, 
William Henry Spence, 1292. 

Study of Philosophy in the Education for 
Life, The, Bruce W. Brotherston, 13. 


Charles H. 


Study Undertaken with Regret, A, John 
Murray Atwood, 361. 

Suggested by the 24th Psalm (poem), 
Harry F. Shook, 1048. 

Sunday in Rome, A, J. T. Sunderland, 998. 


Take War Profits out of Peace, Philip C. 
Jessup, 940. 

Teacher-Training in the Church School, 
Stephen H. Fritchman, 1169. 

Teaching That Touches Life, Adelaide 
Case, 1490. 

Ten Schools That Do Credit to the Chris- 
tian Missionary Enterprise, Carleton 
M. Sherwood, 719. 

Thank God for Christmas, Herbert E. 
Benton, 1623. 

Theological Student Life Sixty-three Years 
Ago, Anson Titus, 843, 876, 910. 

There Were Giants in Those Days, George 
A. Gay, 788. 

They Come to the Parting, Charles Lear, 
1452. 

This Is a House of Faith, Max A. Kapp, 
622. 

This Tantalizing Life, Charles E. Park, 
499. 

This Thing Called Courage, Merton Al- 
dridge, 363. 

Thomas Lamb Eliot, 1520. 

Thoughts about Christmas, Flint M. 
Bissell, 1608. ; 

Thoughts on the Ministry, Dana McLean 
Greeley, 1328. 

Three Elements of Religion, Payson Miller, 
754, 

To Be or Not to Be, Mary A. Clarke, 1269. 

To the Universalist Fellowship, an Inquiry, 
Angus H. MacLean, 358. 

Today’s Challenge to the Church, L. 
Hamilton Garner, 1446. 

Tokyo Mission House Report, Maude L. 
Cary, 1108. 

Toward a New Idea of Immortality, Julius 
S. Bixler, 488. 

Toyohiko Kagawa—Apostle of Brother- 
hood, Bertram B. Fowler, 1228 

Twenty Years a Layman, Asa M. Bradley, 
8384. 

Two Views of the Ministry, 1581. 

Tufts College Commencement, 
McCollester, 845. 


Lee S. 


Unafraid (poem), Sarah L. Grose, 1160. 

Uncensored News from the Nofrontier 
Service, 1481. 

Unified Church Program Needed, A, 
Nellie E. Friend, 396. 

Unifying Influence of Liberalism, The, 
Julius 8. Bixler, 274. 

Unique Field Trip, A, Roger F. Etz, 264. 

Unitarian Professor Goes to Jail, The, J. R. 
Shannon, 1199. 

Unitarian Tradition, 
Peabody, 399. 


The, Francis G. 


Unity of Universalism, The, Sheldon 
Christian, 283, 270. 
Universalism and Our Young People, 


Clarence S. Wilkinson, 206. 
Universalism in Northwest Pennsylvania, 
George A. Gay, 1097, 1135, 1166. 


Universalist Commission Acts, A, Herbert 
E. Benton, 303. 

Universalist Hell, The, George C. Felch, 
625. 

Universalist Laymen, Ministers, and the 
Church, 230. 

Universe without God, A, J. T. Sunder- 
land, 710. 


Verities of the Christmas Story, The, 
Perley M. Silloway, 1606. 

Vermont and the Great Days of Old, 
Mary Grace Canfield, 1454. 

Victorious Life, The, Frederic W. Smith, 
466. 

View of the Church Situation in Germany, 
A, Otto Springer, 49. 


Wanted: A New-Conception of Progress, 
Hugh S. Tigner, 422. 

We Plead Not Guilty, Asa Mayo Bradley, 
781. 
Wesleys’ Theatrical Collaborator, 
Clement Antrobus Harris, 660. 
What American Social Workers Are Think- 
ing, Robert C. Dexter, 879. 
What Blcck-Booking Means 
William A. Short, 84. 

What Church Work Really Is, Merrill C. 
Ward, 1078. 

What the Clergy Need to Teach, Lucia 
Ames Mead, 435. 

What Happened at Pentecost? Delos W. 
O’Brian, 1165. 

What If Jesus Could Tell Time (Social) 
Correctly? W. H. Murray, 1100. 

What Is Happening at Beards Hollow, 
1068. 

What Is Sin? Sheldon Christian, 520. 

What Our Great Men Teach Us, William 
W. Rose, 170. 

What Should a Country Church Do? A. 
Ritchie Low, 968. 

“What Think Ye of Christ?” Louis C. 
Cornish, 1009. 

What the Tourist in Germany Does Not 
See, Samuel McCrea Cavert, 1259. 

When a Minister Ought to Resign, Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, 814. 

When I First Heard of Brooklyn, Owen D. 
Young, 294. 

“When You Leave I Quit,’ Herbert Hig- 
ginbotham, 559. 

Whence Come Wars? 
1037. 

Where Do Radicals Come From? Jeffrey 

B Campbell, 1006. 

Where the Shoe Pinches in California, 
Robert Whitaker, 237. 

Why an Institute of World Affairs, Arthur 
I. Andrews, 875. 

Why Not Fascism? A .W. Altenbern, 745. 

Why the Nazis Dismissed Barth, Henry S. 
Leiper, 51. 

Why They Look That Way, Thomas D. 
Ewing, 1290. 

William Laurence Sullivan: An Apprecia- 
tion, John Clarence Petrie, 1451. 

Williamstown Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, Stanley I. Stuber, 1267. 

Winterborne Came, F. C. Hoggarth, 1107. 


The, 


to You, 


Asa M. Bradley, 
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World of God and Man (poem), Charles 
G. Girelius, 327. 

World Time Saver, A, Lucia Ames Mead, 
973. 

World without End (poem), Robert Whit- 
aker, 1359. 

Wrathful Arm of a God of Love, The, 
Sheldon Christian, 774. 


Year in North Carolina, A, W. H. Skeels, 
1355. 

Year in Religion, The, Winfred E. Garri- 
son, 1649. 

Y. P. C. U. at Ferry Beach, The, William 
E. Gardner, 1045, 1074, 1105, 1138. 


REVIEWS 


All in the Name of God, Everett R. Clin- 
chy, 55. 

Arrows of Light, Boynton Merrill, 218. 

Best Modern [Iilustrations, G. B. F. 
Hallock, 983. 

Bible and How to Read It, The, William 
Ralph Inge, 535. 

Bible in Our Day, The, A Symposium, 
LE2T 

By Pacific Means, Manley O. Hudson, 
1433. 


Can Prayer Be Answered? Mary Austin, 
793. 

Catholics, Jews and Protestants, Claris 
E. Sileox and Galen M. Fisher, 55. 

Cell 202—Sing Sing, Lewis E. Lawes, 
1561. 

Chaos in Mexico, Charles S. MacFarland, 
825. 

Christ in Recent Art, Albert E. Bailey, 
WooIe 

Christian Fact and Modern Doubt, The, 
George A. Buttrick, 439. 

Christianity and the Social 
Shailer Mathews, 119. 

Church against the World, The, H. Rich- 
ard Neibuhr, 1465. 

Church, Catholic and Protestant, The, 
William Adams Brown, 632. 

Church, Community and State, J. H. Old- 
ham, 824. 

Church of Christ and the Problems of the 
Day, The, Karl Heim, 1624. 

Conspectus of Cooperative Missionary 
Enterprises, Charles H. Fahs and 
Helen Davis, 1465. 

Cooperation and the World Mission, John 
R. Mott, 1465. 


Process, 


Dean’s Window, The, Otis E. Randall, 152. 

Deliver Us from Dictators, Robert C. 
Brooks, 439. 

Dictionary of Modern American Usage, A, 
H. W. Horwill (ed.), 1578. 

Divine White Right, Trevor Bowen, 55. 

Dramatic Service of Worship, A, Catharine 
M. Conradi, 1371. 


Education and the Social Crisis, William 
H. Kilpatrick, 1207. 

Eminent Americans, Jabez T. Sunderland, 
1465. 


Face of God, The, G. Stanley Russell, 1527. 


Face of Mother India, The, Katharine 


Mayo, 1561. 
Finding Ourselves, 
1018. 
Folly of Fear, The, M. M. Lappin, 762: 
Fool of Faith, A, Jarl Hemmer, 1498. 
Frontiers of Christian Thinking, Frederick 
C. Grant, 1624. 


Charles R. Brown, 


‘Fun and Festival from Latin America, 


Helen Garvin, 1593. 
Future Life, The, F. A. M. Spencer, 1118. 


Gate of Life, The, W. R. Inge, 197. 

George Herbert Palmer, Memorial Ad- 
dresses, 535. 

Ged and the Common Life, Robert Lowry 
Calhoun, 854. 

God and the Social Process, Louis Wallis, 
119. 

God in These Times, H. P. Van Dusen, 
983. 

God’s Search for Man, Karl Barth and 
Eduard Thurneysen, 599. 

Good-bye for the Present, Eleanor Ac- 
land, 1113. 


Hand Loom Weaving for Amateurs, Kate 
Van Cleve (ed.), 1509. 

Hearing the Unheard, Merton S. Rice, 
1018. 

Heaven’s My Destination, 
Wilder, 342. 

Henry van Dyke, Tertius van Dyke (ed.), 
1604. 

History and Interpretation in the Gospels, 
R. H. Lightfoot, 1207. 


Thornton 


I Am a Christian, Jesse R. Wilson, 762. 

I Discover the Orient, Fletcher S. Brock- 
man, 1591. 

If This Be Treason, John Haynes Holmes, 
1561. 

Inexhaustible Christ The, Carl H. El- 
more, 249. 

In God We Trust-—-And Why Not? William 
H. Ridgeway, 1337. 


Jake, Naomi Royde-Smith, 1278. 
Jesus, Charles Guignebert, 1591. 


Know Thyself, John Potts (ed.), 676. 


Layman’s Philosophy of Life, A, Perey W. 
Gardner, 452. 

Leathercraft for Amateurs, Eleanor HE. 
Bank (ed.), 837. 

Life and Religion of the Early Hebrews, 
The, Emily Ellis, 1870. 

Life at Its Best, Avery Albert Shaw, 1018. 

Life of Paul Revere Frothingham, The, 
Howard Chandler Robbins, 728. 

Little Gate, The, Bertha G. Woods, 1029. 

Live Coals, Hugh Redwood, 1527. 

Living in Our Community, Florence Mar- 
tin, 923. 


Making a Better Neighborhood, Thelma 
J. Burdick and Josephine Gifford (ed.), 
1252, 1371. 

Man of Property, Harris E. Kirk, 1018. 


Man the Unknown, Alexis Carrel (ed.), 
1572: 

Memories of Count Apponyi, 1050. 
Missionary Education of Young People, 
The, John Irwin, 1593. 
Modern Man’s_ Worship, 

Meland, 13887. 
Modern Tragedy, A, Phyllis Bentley, 342. 
My Adventure in Spiritualism, E. Lev 
Howard (ed.), 251. 


Bernard E. 


Negro Americans, What Now? James 
Weldon Johnson, 324. 

New Imperative, The, Walter Lippmann, 
1273" 

New Pathways for Children with Cerebral 
Palsy, Gladys G. Rogers and Leah C. 
Thomas, 1624. 

New Pathways in Science, Sir Arthur Ed- 
dington, 1176. 

New Testament Idea of Revelation, The, 
Ernest F. Scott, 695. 

Next Three Years, The, Alice M. Bailey, 
762. 


Over the Mexican Border, Mildred Hewitt 
and Margaret L. Thomas, 1593. 


Person I Hope to Become, The, Robert 
S. Smith (ed.), 773. 

Personal Recollections of English and 
American Poets, Edward Everett Hale 
and Others, 762. 

Philosophers Speak for Themselves, T. V. 
Smith (ed.), 854. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson (ed.), 451. 

Realistic Pacifism, Leyton Richards, 1438. 

Realistic Theology, Walter M. Horton, 
249, 

Reason for Living, The, Robert R. Wicks 
(ed.), 457. 

Rebirth, Ludwig Lewisohn (ed.), 1804. 

Rediscovery of John Wesley, The, George 
C. Call, 280. 

Refiner’s Fire, The, J. W. G. Ward, 218. 

Religion Denounces War, Walter W. Van 
Kirk, 186. 

Renewing Gospel, The, Walter Russell 
Bowie, 1624. 

Revealing Christ, The, Bishop Perry and 
Others, 249. 

Rey. John Doe, D. D., Edwin McNeal 
Poteat, Jr., 728. 

Riches of Christ, The, Bede Frost, 280. 

Rivalries in Ethiopia, Elizabeth P. Mac- 
Cullum, 14338. 

Rome Stoops to Conquer, E. Boyd Bar- 
rett, 1804. 


Saar Struggle, The, Michael T. Florinsky, 
55. ; 

Schoolhouse in the Foothills, Alvin Harlow 
and Ella Enslow (ed.), 1189. 

Science and Religion, N. Harman Bishop, 
1146. 

Seven Last Words, The, A. S. Baillie, 
762. 

Shadow and Substance, Victor E. Hoven, 
G2e 

Social and Religious Problems of Young ' 
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People, Sidney A. Weston and Ralph S. 
Harlow, 153. 

Social Salvation, John C. Bennett, 824. 

Speaking of Religion, Bruce Curry (ed.), 
458., 474. 

Story of the Bible, The, Hendrik van 
Loon, 1435. 

Story of the Human Race, The, Henry 
Thomas (ed.), 1443. 

Swastika, The Nazi Terror, James Water- 
man Wise, 1498. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide, Martha Tar- 
bell, 1527. ; 

Ten-Minute Sermons, Lewis H. Chrisman, 
152% 

Their Religion, A. J. Russell, 695. 

Things That Are Caesar’s, Paul B. Means, 

1498. 

Things to Come, H. G. Wells, 1527. 

Three Lives: An Autobiography, Stephen 
Foot, 152. 

Through Space and Time, Sir James 
Jeans, 1050. 

To Him That Overcometh, Alfred E. 
Stearns, 1591. 

Toward Belief, H. N. Fairchill, 408. 

Toward the Rising Sun, Willism G. Simp- 
son, 793. 

Translators to the Reader, HE. J. Goodspeed 
(ed.), 1381. 

Truth about the Protocols of Zion, The, 
Herman Bernstein, 923. 

Truth of Christianity, The, W. H. Turton, 
762. 

Two Sources of Morality and Religion, 
The, Henri Bergson, 1146. 


Utopia Dawns, John Pratt Whitman (ed.), 
292. 


Village Parson Sketches, Robert S. Hall, 
C625 


Way of Faith, The, Joseph R. Sizoo, 1018. 

War in the Modern World, Newton D. 
Baker, 1433. 

War Is a Racket, Smedley D. Butler, 474. 

What Did Jesus Think? Stanley Brown- 
Sherman and Harold A. Pritchard, 695. 

What Religion Is and Does, Horace T. 
Houf, 1018. 

What You Owe Your Child, Willard L. 
Sperry, 599. 

When God Hides, Pau! Scherer, 218. 

Who Lives in You? Raphael H. Miller, 762. 

Why Wars Must Cease, Carrie Chapman 

- Catt, Jane Addams, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Others, 186. 

Wings of Healing, Grace 
Mission of Healing, 695. 

Wonderful Counsellor, Hugh F. Frame, 
1624. 

Woodearver of Tyrol, The, Edmund A. 
Walsh, 1527. 


Cathedral, 


Younger Churchmen Look at the Church, 
The, Ralph H. Read (ed.), 535. 


OBITUARIES 
Andrus, George E., 1279. 
Anson, Dayton C., 574. 
Atwater, Francis, 1598. 


Bacon, Bayard T., 383. 

Ballou, Miss Caroline C., 447. 
Batchelder, Mrs. Sarah, 287. 
Beach, Mrs. Elizabeth Gage, 318. 
Blanchard, Alice Chandler, 607. 
Brackett, Mrs. Mary A., 415. 
Bugbee, Dr. Percy I., 830. 

Buss, Bertha, 1279. 

Buys, Kathryn Slingerland, 1279. 


Carr, Mrs. Herbert W., 126. 

Cast, U, S., 1489. 

Chace, Mrs. Florence Russell, 1182. 
Cheesebro, Mrs. Amelia, 927. 
Cheyne, Miss Gertrude, 1119. 
Cobb, Albert C., 1630. 

Coe, Asher M., 479. 

Crawford, Judith Cochran, 741. 
Curtis, Mrs. Cynthia A. H., 1598. 


Daniels, Fred C., 1182. 


Ellis, Mrs. Allie L. B., 1215. 
Evans, Rev. Evan T., 532. 


Farnsworth, Mrs. Ellen Sophronia Gowdy, 
1375. 
Field, J. A., 1503. 


George, Mrs. Sarah, 895. 

Gibbs, Mrs. Phebe S., 126. 
Gilliland, Mrs. Charles E., 1375. 
Goldsmith, Edwin Arthur, 1150. 
Gray, Mrs. Francis A., 286. 
Gray, Mrs. James, 1343. 


Ham, Albert Henry, 1439. 
Hardie, George R., 1630. 

Harris, Mrs. Richard H., 863. 
Harsh, Mrs. J. B., 62. 

Haskell, Mrs. Joseph T., 671. 
Hess, Rev. Aubrey F., 1469. 
Hicks, Mrs. Sarah Clark, 159. 
Hill, Mrs. George Cantwell, 1087. 
Hill, Mrs. Rebecca Pearson, 95. 
Homans, Albert H., 502, 505. 
Hoyt, Mrs. Grace Pearson, 1375. 
Hyde, George W., 415. 


Kappler, Mrs. George A., 62. 


Lafferty, Mrs. Catharine, 350. 
Leard, Miss Lizzie, 286. 
Libby, Rev. Wentworth, 638. 
Low, Mrs. Emma A., 317. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. James W. Vallentyne, formerly of 
Portland, Maine, may now be addressed 
at 1006 Forest Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 

Mrs. Henry A. Abbott of Washington, 
D. C., recently fell down her cellar stairs 
and broke her arm. Mrs. Abbott is the 
widow of one of our devoted ministers. 

Rey. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Middle- 
town, N. Y., contributed an incisive and 
interesting article to The Christian Century 
for Dec. 18, on “The Use and Abuse of 
Theology.” 


McFadden, Mrs. Hannah Jane, 959. 
Mclver, Mrs. Mabel A., 1215. 
Merrill, Mrs. Effie A., 190. 

Miller, Frank A., 892. 

Murray, Mrs. Philip G., 927. 


Neff, Stewart M., 62. 
Osgood, Marcus E., 1150. 


Paddock, Rev. Clark L., 1342. 
Paine, Edwin H., 1534. 
Peetry, Mrs. Delia Willis, 159. 
Perkins, Mrs. Hlsie L., 287. 
Perkins, Samuel W., 95. 

Petts, Mrs. Velma M., 1565. 
Pierce, Roscoe, 415. 

Pushaw, Charles Packard, 863. 


Reid, James Edward, 350. 
Renfrew, L. Brown, 574. 
Rose, Harvey G., 511. 
Ryder, Mrs. Frank E., 10238. 


Seitz, Don Carlos, 1598. 
Shine, Walter N., 1566. 

Short, Dr. William H., 242. 
Small, Miss Elizabeth C., 574. 
Smith, Mrs. Mary E., 1215. 
Smith, Mary L., 911. 
Spafford, Mrs. Carolyn, 383. 
Stevens, Sarah Louise, 1247. 
Strait, Whitney J., 959. 


Thompson, William Homer, 1598. 
Tilden, Mrs. Coleman, 286. 
Tillson, Mrs. Olive, 350. 
Tinkham, Mrs. Jessie C., 1150. 
Tout, William Otto, 1247. 
Turner, William H., 1055. 


Vogt, Frederick W., 1087. 


Waller, Edwin Morse, 447, 573. 
Washburn, Mrs. Julia C., 702. 
Waters, Henry Lyman, 1375. 
Waters, Mrs. Henry Lyman, 447. 
Webb, Mrs. Adrienne J., 702. 
Webber, Mrs. Clara, 1630. 
Wells, Mrs. Loretta C. 

Williams, Rev. L. O., 470. 

Wise, George W., 1215. 

Wood, J. Albert, 767. 


Yaeger, Mrs. Irving, 479. 
Young, Mrs. Owen D., 860. 


and Interests 


Rev. G. H. Leining of Braintree, Mass., 
officiated at the funeral in Melrose Dec. 17 
of Carrie M. Worthen, ninety-five, who 
was librarian of the Melrose Public Li- 
brary fifty years. 


Rey. George F. Magraw, formerly pas- 
tor at Augustua, Me., is now busy at an 
E.R. A. job, counseling service for unem- 
ployed youths, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk House, Boston. 

On Dec. 22, preachers in churches in 


Massachusetts which have no regular 
minister were Rey. Francis W. Gibbs at 
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Arlington; Rev. Thomas H. Saunders at 
Gloucester; Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston at 
Melrose; E. Christian Westphalen at 
Southbridge. On Dec. 29, these pulpits 
will be supplied by Mr. Gibbs at Arling- 
ton; Rev. Donald G. Lothrop at Glouces- 
ter; William M. Lewis at Southbridge. 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk will preach in Franklin, 
in Dr. Marvin’s absence from his pulpit. 


Maine 


Rockland.—Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D., pastor. Dr. and Mrs. Lowe re- 
cently entertained the young people and 
launched the Alpha and Omega Society, 
a branch of the Y. P. C. U., but something 
new in young people’s work. Dr. Lowe 
wrote a ritual, new vestments have been 
designed, and enthusiasm is real for the 
new plan. Also a new Hammond organ 
has been bought and will be first opened 
Jan. 17. Dr. Lowe is doing great work in 
this place. 


Massachusetts 


Marion.—Rev. Harry L. Thornton, pas- 
tor. The church closed for the winter 
vacation with the service on Christmas 
Sunday. This was Mr. Thornton’s fifth 
season here. Services will be resumed in 
the spring. The parish mourns the loss of 
Captain Gurney, a loyal worker and a 
regular attendant at services. His funeral 
was held on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 15, 
Mr. Thornton officiating. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. Those who have visited 
All Souls since the fall opening have ex- 
pressed approval of the many improve- 
ments—the church interior repainted, a 
gorgeous carpet, and the simple but beau- 
tiful bronze memorial tablet placed on the 
church wall in memory of Trustee and Mrs. 
Clinton S. Harris. A new ceiling and drop 
ceiling have been put into the $13,000 
Gunnison Memorial Room, and a large 
floodlight system put above the two stairs 
leading to the Social Hall, and all the 
ceilings, walls and woodwork have been re- 
painted. Last October the minister made 
a single appeal to the parish for $350 to 
purchase a bronze bulletin board for the 
corner of Ocean and Ditmas Avenues. 
Thousands of people and automobiles 
pass this very busy corner, and people stop 
and read the striking messages that are 
changed twice a week. There are traffic 
lights at the corner, so the bulletin board 
serves the people who have to come to a 
stop with their cars. Only one appeal was 
made, for $350, and it brought $565. 
Congregations are the largest since 1929. 
On Christmas Sunday eleven were re- 
ceived into church membership, and one 
child was christened. Dec. 27 was chosen 
as the date for the Christmas party 
for Sunday school and Boy Scouts, with 
“Uncle Bob” Sherwood, last of the original 
Barnum clowns, as the chief attraction, 
and bringing a cast of fifty juvenile acro- 


bats, vocalists, dancers and clowns. An 
appeal was made for a $1,000 Christmas 
offering. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Charles G. Girelius is minister of 
the Unitarian church in New Orleans, La. 

W. A. Harper is professor of Religious 
Education in Vanderbilt University. 

Rev. Seth R. Brooks is minister of the 
Universalist church in Malden, Mass. 

Rev. John Malick is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Church of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Winfred Ernest Garrison is associate 
professor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and literary editor of 
The Christian Century. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, minister 
of the Universalist church at Canton,N. Y., 
is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Christian Leader. 

Rey. Richard K. Morton is minister of 
the Congregational church in Rockland, 
Mass. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


A successful fair has been held by the 
Federated Church at Winchester. 

Through correspondence we learn that 
Rev. H. A. Markley is a patient in the 
Maine General Hospital, but reports are 
favorable. 

Mrs. Kathleen Norris, author and lec- 
turer, during a recent visit to Concord to 
lecture before the Women’s Club, was 
guest of her friend and former associate, 
Mrs. A. W. Grose. 

The last of the series of union services at 
Portsmouth under the auspices of the 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches, com- 
memorative of the 400th anniversary of 
the English Bible, was held in our church 
on the evening of Dec. 8. The feature was 
the pageant “The Power of the Word,” 
written by Dr. Elliott Fields. The cast 
numbered nearly sixty, each of the co- 
operating churches furnishing one episode 
in the pageant. The vested choir of our 
church of sixteen voices rendered the 
musical program. 

I commend to consideration of our young 
ministers—and a few who aren’t so young— 
a phrase in Dr. Stafford’s sermon (Leader, 
Dec. 14), “the sanity of Jesus.”’ 

Rey. E. L. Noble of Amesbury, Mass., 
and Kingston, N. H., spoke before the 
Men’s Club of our church at Portsmouth 
on the evening of Dec. 11, telling of the 
work of the “Good Will Industries.” 
Mr. Noble is actively engaged in the work 
in Amesbury, and tells a story well worth 
hearing. 

“The generosity of some people consists 
in giving away what they cannot use.’ 
Quoted from the Leader. This is not so bad 


- as it sounds, but something to be en- 


couraged, I would say. Too many stow 
away “up attic,’ where “moth and rust 
doth corrupt,” and no one thinks it worth 


while to go for to steal, things which they 
do not want, but which might be of service 
to others. These eventually after much 
handling, no longer of use to anyone, go 
to the furnace or the town dump. So, 
be generous, and give away what you 
can’t, or don’t want to, use. To Noble’s 
Good Will Industries if you like. 
A. M.B. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creeda] test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

_ 1935 
Previously=reporteds -s.5) 4. eee 959 
Osage, lowa 2. 4 00 ae ee ee 4 
Chelsea; Massiate. segs eee 8 
Brooklyn, Ney. AlllSoulsao sees it 
Totalitc3. Si culliceeee. Cee ee eee 982 

x x 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 311. 
1. Mitchellville, Iowa, 1. Boston, Grove 
Hall, 1. Taunton, Mass., 1. Malden, 
Mass., 5. Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls, 1. 
hotalerc2ie ; 


Osage, Iowa, 


x Ox 


TALKING BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


The American Tract Society recently 
recorded Pilgrim’s Progress as a talking 
book for the blind. The reading was done 
by the General Secretary, Dr. William H. 
Matthews, at the Talking Book Studio of 
the American Foundation for the Blind. 
Twenty-five sets of records eosting $12 
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per set were sent as Christmas presents to 
various institutions for the blind. A 
special fund was raised by the society for 
this enterprise, so that the blind can pur- 
chase sets of these records at a fraction of 
their original cost. It is interesting to 
know that the American Tract Society 
appropriated $1,000 in the year 1836 for the 
printing of Pilgrim’s Progress in raised 
letters. About the same time the society 
printed the Dairyman’s Daughter and 
Baxter’s Call in raised letters. Next year 
the society will begin a new century of 
service for the blind. 


GUIDE TO PAMPHLETS 
A comprehensive list of recent leaflets, 


pamphlets and booklets on social and 


economic subjects has been compiled by 
the Department of Research and Educa- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches, 
105 East 22d Street, and published in its 
Information Service. Copies are available 
at five cents each, or $3.00 per hundred, 
post paid. 

Descriptions are made of pamphlets 
published in twenty-three series. Hach 
series is interpreted and most of the sep- 
arate titles are annotated. A total of 117 
publications is listed, indicating the wealth 
of pamphlets available. The guide issued 
provides some pertinent information about 
the present ‘‘era of pamphleteering.”’ 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters, 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to1l@p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m, E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p. m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

Pye3 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the Y. M. C. A., 
Pine Street, Lewiston, on Monday, Jan. 13, 1936, at 
1 p. m., for the examination of Mr. Robert Hallam 
Lewis ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 

CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
January 5—New Year’s Sunday. 
January 20-26—Young People’s Week. 
January 26—Young People’s Sunday. 
February 23—Loyalty Sunday. (G. S.S. A. American 

Missionary Offering.) 


February 26—Ash Wednesday. 
W.N. M. A.) 

April 12—Kaster. 
May 83—G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. * 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 

a 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license issued to Mr. Francis Paul Ran- 
dall on Dee. 6, 1935. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
ae £7 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Rev. Frances A. Kimball of Bellows Falls, Vt., 

now settled at St. Cloud, Fla., on Dec. 9 was trans- 


ferred to the Central Committee of Fellowship. 
H.E. Latham, Secretary. 


(Dedication Day’, 


Obituary 


Mrs. Loretta C. Wells 


Mrs. Loretta C. Welis died on Nov. 9 at her home 
in Seneca, Kansas, after an illness of several weeks. 
She was the widow of Judge Abijah Wells of Seneca, 
who died March 1, 1915. Judge Wells for many years 
was president of the Kansas Universalist Convention. 
They were the parents of seven children—four of 
whom survive. They are Frank of Oklahoma City, 
William of Seattle, and Roland of California, and 
Maude Wells Deemer of Omaha. Mrs. Wells was 
born March 5, 1847, and had passed her eighty- 
eighth birthday. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to calJl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommeor 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden. 


ee _ 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 


Cail, or write 
for catalog 


Massachusetts 


Bible Society 
PT vromictd €'.  Doston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL.AND DENTAL SCHOOT 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils, The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
masters 
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Crackling 

The Natats (meaning Travelers Aiders) 
were a little surprised when a case worker 
in a transient bureau wrote them asking 
‘“Gnformation as to how I can secure em- 
ployment as a Psychopathic Case Worker?” 
The inquirer, who claimed a B. S. degree 
with a social science major and psychology 
minor, added, ‘I am very desirous of 
following this line of social work as a life 
work.” Robert Wilson, staff associate, 
claims to have exercised beautiful restraint 
in failing to point to “the fact that’’—as 
he has the temerity to say—‘“‘there is a 
sufficient supply.””—Survey. 

* * 

“Odd names your towns have,” com- 
mented the Englishman—‘‘Wehawken, 
Hoboken, Poughkeepsie, Oshkosh.” 

“I suppose they do sound queer to Eng- 
lish ears,” the American agreed thought- 
fully. ‘‘Do you live in London all the 
time?” 

_“No, indeed,” said the unsuspecting 
Briton. ‘I spend part of my time in 
Chipping Norton and divide the rest be- 
tween Biggleswade and Leighton Buz- 
zard.”’—Hxchange. 

Bobbie was reading history, and looking 
up suddenly he asked: 

“What is beheaded, Mother?” 

“Having his head cut off, darling,’ she 
replied. 

After a thoughtful moment Bobbie 
remarked: 

“T suppose defeated is having his feet 
cut off.” —Selected. 

* * 

“H’m,” the publisher murmured. ‘“‘Your 
handwriting’s so indistinct I can hardly 
read these poems of yours. Why didn’t 
you type them before bringing them to 
me?” 

“Type ’em?” the would-be poet gasped. 
“D’you think ’d waste my time writing 
poetry if I could type?”’—Des Moines 
Register. 

* * 

Green: ‘‘You must be keen on the talkies, 
old boy, to go twice a week.” 

Howarth: “It’s not that exactly. You 
see, if I don’t go regularly I can’t under- 
stand what my children are saying.’”— 
Toronto Globe. 

* * 

We guess there isn’t much that can be 
done about the southwestern convict who 
has composed 100 hillbilly melodies in his 
cell. He’s in for life, anyway.—Boston 
Herald. 

a ok 

“Hell is full of professional reformers,”’ 
declares a minister. We regret to hear 
this. We had been hoping there was room 
for more.—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 

* * 

Have you met the alert filling station 
attendant who, as a final touch, said to 
the driver, ““Now may I clean your spec- 
tacles?”—Hachange. 
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Universalist Publishing House 


John van Schaick, Jr., Manager 


16 Beacon Street 
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176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Directors 


Cornelius A. Parker, Boston, Mass., President. 
Gardner B. Wardwell, Melrose, Mass., Treasurer. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston, Mass. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose; Mass. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Nathalie Upton, Saugus, Mass. 


The Universalist Publishing House is a corporation 
organized under the laws of Massachusetts. : 


It is under the control of thirty trustees elected by 
ten State Conventions of Universalists and the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Authorized Publishing Agent of the Universalist 
Churches, Publisher of Denominational Books and 
Literature, Agent for the Sale of Books Published Any- 


where in the World, and for Church and Church School 
Supplies. 


Owner and Publisher of the Christian Leader, the 
denominational weekly. John van Schaick, Jr., Editor: 
Florence I. Adams, Assistant Editor. Two dollars and 
fifty cents per year. 


And of the Sunday School Helper, the Church School 
Quarterly, edited by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. 


Seventy- - 
five cents a year. 


Send money and orders to the Beacon 
Street office. Send manuscripts to 
the Newbury Street office 
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